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ABSTRACT 



Keynote addresses, minutes of the meetings, 
committee reports, and a list of the 72 participants are given in 
this report of an annual meeting of educational media specialists at 
Lake Okoboji (Iowa) . The keynote addresses were concerned with the 
application of educational technology and interdependence in the 
industrial-instructional revolution. The Conference Summary states 
the need to pioneer in ways to make the education-industry dialocrue 
come alive. The committee reports were concerned with defining the 
roles for education and industry, providing options in education 
through media, technology and dehumanization, adaptation of 
instructional materials and equipment to an era of change; the need 
for criteria, and the recommendation that a national forum composed 
of leading educators and industrialists be convened in 1969 to devise 
a model for continuing dialogue. Appendices include an evaluation of 
the 1968 Okoboji conference and a compilation of the concerns of 
various delegates. (MF) 
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NOTE: This Summary Report of the Fourteenth Lake Okoboji 

Educational Media Leadership Conference should be 
considered as a series of working papers and should 
be so listed if reproduced in any form. 
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FOREWORD 



To those educational media specialists who have attended one or more of 
the Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership Conferences, there seems to 
remain after each conference a lingering awareness of the many problems 
facing education today, and a desire to try to find answers. An Evaluation 
Committee in August 1968, asked to study the values and future of the Okoboji 
Conference, indicated "The magic of Okoboji cannot be denied. There is a 
spirit of camaraderie, cooperation, and dedication that cannot be discovered 
in an evaluation form. It is discovered by observing the enthusiastic behavior 
of the delegates and staff as they respond to the Okoboji environment. Even 
the heat of the day could not cool the warm acceptance of what occurs at 
Okoboji. n The committee reported that the delegates indicated the main 
purposes of the conference, in their estimation, were: 

1. The development of leadership and future leaders. 

2. The exchange and testing of new ideas, concepts, information, 
and trends and directions. 

3. The discussion of a major theme and related issues. 

To those who have not attended the Okoboji Conference, the meeting is 
probably n just another conference. M But, it is more than "another con- 
ference. " It is a "think-tank" where the delegates merge themselves in a' 
selected topic for four days and try to predict the future. To those who have 
not attended an Okoboji Conference, it must be understood that every report 
of the various committees must be accepted by all delegates before it can be 
approved for publication. This report is an amalgamation of the thinking of 
eighty delegates, but must be considered as a working paper, since its con- 
tent is put together after long hours of discussion, writing, and re-writing. 

If there is any so-called "magic" about the conference, in the estimation 
of the author, it is due to several factors: 

. . .the unstructured nature of the conference 

. . .the opportunity of each delegate to meet his peers in 
open discussion 

. . . exploring in depth certain problems, and documenting them 
for publishing in this summary report 

Each delegate takes away from Okoboji his own feelings as to what 
contribution the conference makes to him and what he contributed to the 
conference. He is his own jury and judge and it is thought the "take-home 
pay" is in proportion to the individual’s contribution. 




Lee W. Cochran 
The University of Iowa 



Chairman: Iowa Committee for 
Okoboji Conferences 



PERSONS ATTENDING THE FOURTEENTH LAKE OKOBOJI 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. 

August 18-22, 1968 

Iowa Lakeside Laboratory, Milford, Iowa 

Note: (67) The number in parenthesis following the name indicates the pre- 
vious years this person has attended Okoboji conferences and special 
committee assignments, if any. 

1. Allen, Roy, Coordinator of Instructional Media, Multi-Purpose Training 
Center, University of Oklahoma, 1700 Asp Avenue, Norman, Oklahoma 
73069 (68) 

2. Barnard, W. Robert, Department of Chemistry, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 (68) 

3. Baseman, Clarence E. , Coordinator of NDEA Tide III, Maryland State 
Department of Education, State Office Building, 301 West Preston Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 (68) 

4. Berry, Stephen, Director, Instructional Resource Center, 500 W. Elk 
Grove Blvd. , Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60007 (68) 

5. Blank, Gordon, President, Western Piedmont Community College, 
Morganton, North Carolina 28655 (63 through 68) 

6. Bock, Harry, Audio-Visual Coordinator, Alfred I. duPont School District, 
Concord Pike, Wilmington, Delaware 19803 (68) 

7. Brown, Luther, Director, Learning Resources, St. Cloud State College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 563 01 (68) 

.8. Campion, Lee, Division of Educational Communications, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, New York 12224 (55, 56, 60, 68) 

(DA.VI President-Elect) 

9. Clark, Ann, Audiovisual Center, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
52240 (62 through 68) (Conference Office Manager--Iowa Committee) 

10. Cochran, Lee W. , Director, Audiovisual Center, The University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (55 through 68) (Chairman, Iowa Committee for 
Okoboji Conferences) 

11. Cochran, Lida M. , College of Education, The University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 52240 (60 through 68) (Iowa Committee) 

12. Colwell, Dell, Director, Educational Media Center, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota 57069 (68) 



13. Cotter, Jude, Director of Evaluation & Testing, Oakland Community 
College, 2480 Opdyke Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 48013 (67, 68) 

14. Cowdery, Arthur, Jr. , Senior Consultant, Educational Communications, 
13 S. Fitzhugh Street, Rochester, New York 14614 (64 through 68) 

15. Cox, Everly, Elementary Principal and Director, Educational Media, 
Lake Washington School District #414, Box 619, Kirkland, Washington 
98033 (68) 

16. Crossman, David M. , Assistant Director, Instructional and Research 
Services, University of Pittsburgh, 4200 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15213 (63, 64, 67, 68) (Planning Committee 1968) 

17. Daly, Charles, Professor of Art and Audiovisual Director, College of 
New Rochelle, 29 Castle Place, New Rochelle, New York 10801 (68) 
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19. 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23. 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 
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Darby, Dean, Chief, Program Operations, Continuing Education Branch, 
Dental Health Center, 14th & Lake Street, San Francisco, California 
94118 (68) 

Davis, Jeanne (Miss), Manager, Audio-Visual Technology, New York 
Times, Room 645A, 229 W. 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 (68) 

Dawson, Edward H. , Director, Title HI, Somerset County Media Center, 
422 Route 206 South, Somerville, New Jersey 08876 (65, 67, 68) 
(Planning Committee 1968) 

Felsenthal, Norman, Assistant to the Director, Audiovisual Center, The 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (66, 67, 68) (Iowa Committee) 

Fiel, Nicholas J. , Coordinator of Instructional Materials Development, 
Office of Medical Education Research & Development, Olin Memorial 
Health Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan (68) 

Finn, James D. , Chairman, Department of Instructional Technology, 
University of Southern California, 1015 W. 35th Place, Los Angeles, 
California 90007 (59, 68) (Keynote Speaker) 

Gerlach, Vernon, Coordinator, Educational Technology, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, Arizona 85281 (62, 63, 64, 66, 68) 

Gerletti, Robert, Director, Division of Educational Media, Los Angeles 
County Schools, 155 West Washington Blvd. , Los Angeles, California 
90015 (DA VI Executive Committee) (68) 

Gifford, David S. , Consultant, Educational Media, State Department of 
Education, Box 2219, Hartford, Connecticut 0611 5 (67, 68) 

Gomez, Ely, Owen Hall, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48824 (From Philippine Islands) (68) 
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28 . 



Gustafson, Kent, Assistant, Office of Institute Programs, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 (68) 

29. Haffner, Warren, Audiovisual Consultant, Educational Resources Center, 
P. O. Box 42, Sergeant Bluff, Iowa 51054 (68) (Iowa Committee) 

30. Harvey, Lester W. , Director, Library-Media Services, State Department 
of Education, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 (68) 

31. Hedges, John R. , 30 Learner Court, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (55 through 
68) (Honorary Chairman - Iowa Committee) 

32. Henry, Theodore, Director, Audio Visual Education, Penn Yan Central 
Schools, Penn Yan, New York 14527 (68) 

33. Hill, Harold E. , Associate Director, Bureau of Audiovisual Instruction, 
University of Colorado, Stadium 365, Boulder, Colorado 80302 (63 
through 68) (Chairman, Planning Committee 1968) 

34. Hitchens, Lt. CoL Howard B. , Jr. , Director of Instructional Technology, 
U. S. Air Force Academy, Colorado 80840 (66, 67, 68) (Planning Com- 
mittee 1968) 

1 

35. Horsman, Donald L. , Manager, Systems and Course Design, Commercial 
and Industrial Division, Westinghouse Learning Corporation, Chatham 
Center Office Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230 (68) 

36. Hutcheson, Sister Sigrid, Coordinator of Educational Media, College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 56374 (68) 

37. Johnson, Steve, Associate and Program Supervisor, Audiovisual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 (68) 

38. Kent, James A. , Manager, Photographic Service, The University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (68) (Iowa Committee) 

39. Killip, Devore E. , Director, Continuing Education, College of Dentistry, 
The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (68) (Iowa Committee) 

40. Komoski, P. Kenneth, Director, Educational Products Information 
Exchange, P. O. Box 2379, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 10017 
(68) (Keynote Speaker) 

41. Lake, Leone H. , Audiovisual Building Coordinator, Dade County Public 
Schools, South Beach Elementary School, 8527 Crespi Boulevard, Miami 
Beach, Florida 33141 (60 through 68) 

Lalime, Arthur, Instructional Materials Center, Darien Board of Edu- 
cation, 2121 Post Road, Darien, Connecticut 06820 (63 through 68) 
(Executive Committee DA VI) 
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43. Lauria, John, Director of Curriculum Materials, Trumbull Public School, 
4630 Madison Avenue, Trumbull, Connecticut 06611 (68) 

44. Linker, Jerry, Teaching Associate & Audio Visual Education Specialist, 
The University of Texas at Austin, Austin, Texas 78712 (68) 

45. Little, David L. , Director, Project Support Services, Title III ESE A, 

Joint County System, 305 2nd Avenue SE, Cedar Rapids, Iowa (63 through 
68) (Iowa Committee) 

46. Long, Robert A. , Associate Director, Audiovisual Center, The University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (64, 67, 68) (Iowa Committee) 

47. McMahan, Marie, Instructional Development Coordinator, USOE/MSU 
Instructional Materials Center for Handicapped Children & Youth, 

133 Erickson Hall, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
48823 (61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68) 

48. Nibeck, Richard, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20036 
(63, 64, 66, 68) (Representing DA VI Office) 

49. Nixon, L. Douglas, Director, Audio-Visual Services, Eastern Montana 
College, Billings, Montana 59101 (68) 

50. Oglesby, William B. , Director of Instructional Resources Center, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio 44240 (68) 

51. Otto, Calvin P. , Education and Training Department and the Honor 
Products Company, Division of Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc. , 

50 Moulton Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 (68) 

52. Perraton, H. D. , Director, Inter -University Research Unit, National 
Extension College, Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge, England (68) 

(Delegate from England) 

53. Pfund, J. Richard, Director of Learning Resources, State University 
College, Oswego, New York 13126 (68) 

54. Phillips, George A. , Associate Director, Audiovisual Services, Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Kansas City, 5100 Rockhill Road, Kansas City, 

Missouri 64113 (68) 

55. Proulx, Arthur Z. , Product Control Manager, Building 235-2C, 3M 
Center, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 (68) 

56. deRamirez, Carlota Johnson (Mrs. ), (University of Puerto Rico), 

Villa Rica AO#3, Bayamon, Puerto Rico 00619 (68) 
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57. Randall, Warren, Audiovisual Director, Eau Claire Area Public Schools, 

1 22 Mappa Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 (68) 

58. Roberts, Charlie W. , Jr. , Assistant Professor of Audiovisual Education, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 (68) 

59. Rogers, Gerald, Director of Media and Technology, Education Service 
Center, Region XVII, 403 Citizens Tower Building, Lubbock, Texas 
79401 (68) 

60. Rothwell, Theodore B. , Utilization Specialist, GETN Television, Georgia 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia (68) 

61. Scofield, Mary (Mrs. ), Director, Audio Visual Services, Temple Buell 
College, Denver, Colorado 80220 (68) 

62. Skornia, Harry, Professor, Department of Radio-Television, University 
of Illinois, 1 1 9 Gregory Hall, Champaign, Illinois (68) 

63. Spillios, N. G. , Audio-Visual Supervisor, Edmonton Public School Board, 
10010 107A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada (68) 

64. Stickney, Walter, Audiovisual Director, Nassau Community College, 
Garden City, New York 11533 (68) 

65. Sullivan, Peggy, Apt. 7, 1219 W. Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60640 
(66, 67, 68) (Planning Committee 1968) 

66. Tirrell, John A. , Senior Consultant, Educational Services Division, 
General Learning Corporation, Morristown, New Jersey 07960 (67, 68) 

67. Tubbs, Gordon, Director, Instructional Technology Markets Development, 
Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester, New York 14650 
( 66 , 68 ) 

68. Walton, Eldon F. , Area XI Community College, Ankeny, Iowa 50021 
(68) (Iowa Committee) 

69. White, Eugene K. Director of Audio Visual Service, Los Angeles City 
Schools, 1061 Temple Street, Los Angeles, California 90012 (68) 

70. Willett, Ruth, Educational Media Specialist, ESEA, Title I, Alhambra 
Elementary School District, 3001 W. Hazelwood, Phoenix, Arizona 
85013 (68) 

71. Wilshusen, John G. , Jr. , Supervisor, Audio-Visual Campus Services 

& Lecturer in Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

( 68 ) 

72. Zuckerman, Paul, President, Designs for Medicine, Inc., 114 East 40th 
Street, Suite 801, New York, N. Y. 10016 (68) 
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1968 OKOBOJI CONFERENCE PLANNING COMMITTEE 



In October, 1967, DA VI President Wesley Meierhenry, appointed the fol- 
lowing persons to serve as a planning committee for the Fourteenth Lake Okoboji 
Educational Media Leadership Conference: 



Harold Hill, Chairman 
Peggy Sullivan 
David Crossman 
Howard Hitchens 
Edward Dawson 



Irene Cypher* 

John Bar son* 

Richard Nibeck, Ex-Officio 
Lee Cochran, Ex-Officio 



*Irene Cypher and John Bar son served on the planning committee 
but were unable to attend the 1968 conference. 



Each member of the planning committee received a list of the five topics 
receiving the greatest number of votes by 1967 Okoboji Conference delegates as 
recommended topics for the 1968 meeting. Committee* members selected the 
topic "Education-Industry Dialogue. 11 



Committee members were asked to nominate delegates to serve as resource 
personnel apropos to the selected topic. Also, thirty-six academic institutions 
with advanced graduate programs in media were contacted and asked to nominate 
graduate students for possible selection as conference delegates. All nominations 
were then considered when the planning committee met as a group during the 1968 
DA VI Convention in Houston. 

In December, the DA Vl Office in Washington, D. C. sent to each of the DA VI 
Affiliated groups a letter asking for the nominations of a delegate to the Okoboji 
Conference. Nominations from the Affiliated groups were administered by the 
DA VI staff who compiled a list of delegates to receive conference invitations. 
These invitations were then mailed to the designated delegates by Lee W. 

Cochran, Chairman of the Iowa Committee. 



The planning committee met twice as a group during the Houston Convention 
in March. Committee members reviewed the nominations of potential resource 
delegates and graduate students. Fifteen persons were selected to receive 
invitations as resource delegates; five graduate students were chosen as poten- 
tial delegates. Two keynote speakers were also selected by the committee. 

Planning committee members met next on August 17, 1968, the day before 
the opening of the conference. This meeting was held to establish a "semi- 
structure" for the opening sessions and to appoint administrative committees. 

If the 1968 Okoboji Conference can be considered a success, much of the 
credit should go to planning committee members who provided leadership and 
direction in getting the conference underway. 

>Jc sjc . 9fi, % # 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 



0 > 



Sunday, August 18, 1968 

1 :30 p. m. 

Presiding: Lee W. Cochran, Chairman, Iowa Committee for Okoboji 
Conferences, and Harold Hill, Chairman, 1968 Okoboji 
Conference Planning Committee 

I. Lee W. Cochran opened the conference with a personal welcome to all 
delegates and brought greetings from Dr. Howard R. Bowen, President 
of The University of Iowa and from Dean Robert F. Ray, Division of 
Extension and University Services. First-time conferees were given 
some information about the people and resources of the host state and 
about the Iowa Lakeside Laboratory. 

M The Indian word Okoboji means place of rest. You may not agree with 
this definition when the conference closes at noon Thursday but that will 
be up to the co-chairmen you elect and the schedule they prepare for you. 11 

Mr, Cochran told the delegates that the first Okoboji Conference was held 
in 1955 and that they were attending the fourteenth consecutive conference 
to be co-sponsored by DA VI and The University of Iowa. He attributed 
the success of past conferences to four factors: 1) the high caliber of 
delegates; 2) the isolation of the conference site thus insuring a n captive M 
audience; 3) the close proximity of the delegates to one another allowing 
for interaction not otherwise possible, and 4) the knowledge that all 
obligations for the success of the conference rested upon the delegates 
themselves. 

11 We may not shake the rafters of NEA, AASA, and the Association of 
College Presidents with our decisions here this week, but we may start 
working papers that have a long-range effect on the way educators who 
earn tax dollars by teaching and other educators who receive tax dollars 
through the sale of products to the schools can best work together. M • 

After a brief reference to conference ground rules, Mr. Cochran intro- 
duced individual members of the Iowa Committee. 

II. M The Okoboji Experience, M a film produced by The University of Iowa 
Motion Picture Production Unit from footage shot during the 1967 Okoboji 
Conference, was viewed by the delegates. Lee W. Cochran told the con- 
ferees that the film would be available on a cost-free loan basis for use 
by various organizations. 

III. Mr. Cochran introduced the 1968 Planning Committee and presented the 
conference gavel to the committee chairman, Harold Hill. Mr. Hill 
also received a "Hill equalizer, 11 a symbol of. his elevated status as 
planning committee chairman. 

O Each of the delegates was asked to rise briefly and introduce himself to 

ERIC the group. 
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(First General Session - continued) 

V. Harold Hill explained that the conference topic "Education-Industry 
Dialogue" had been selected by the planning committee from several 
topics suggested by the 1967 conference delegates. He reminded the 
1968 delegates that they could exercise an option to retain the pre- 
selected topic or reject it and choose a new one. Arthur Lalime moved 
that the topic "Education-Industry Dialogue" be retained for the current 
conference. The motion was seconded and approved by the delegates. 

VI. Mr. Hill then moved to a procedure he termed the "itty-bitty gritty, " 
the formation of various committees and the appointment of committee 
members to assist in the administrative details of the conference. 
Appointments included: 

A. Futures Committee (a special committee appointed every three to 
four years to survey the direction of past Okoboji conferences and 
make recommendations for the future. ) 

Lee Campion, Chairman 
Arthur Lalime 
Gordon Blank 

John Barson (who was unable to attend the conference but had 
already corresponded with other committee members) 

B. Chairman of Rest: 

Vernon Gerlach 

C. Resolutions Committee: 

Robert Gerletti, Chairman 
Richard Nibeck 
Harry Skornia 

D. Press Committee: 

David Gifford, Chairman Mary Scofield 

Jeanne Davis Devore Killip 

E. Blabbermouth: 

Leone Lake, Chairman John Lauria 

Lester Harvey Charlie Roberts 

Harold Hill 

F. Conference Visualizers: 

David Little 
Paul Zucker man 

G. Summary Report: 

Norman Felsenthal, Editor 
Warren Haffner 



(First General Session - continued) 

Hi Audio Tape Recording: 

Eldon Walton 

I. . Video Tape Recording: 

Norman Felsenthal 

J. "Show and Tell" Coordinator: 

Marie McMahan 

K. Keeper of the Word: 

Harold Hill 

VII. A previously appointed nominating committee, Howard Hitchens, Chairman, 
Gordon Blank, and Richard Nibeck, was asked to present its slate of 
nominees for conference co-chairmen to the delegates for balloting. Nom- 
inees included David Crossman, Arthur Cowdery, Arthur Lalime, Peggy 
Sullivan, and Gordon Tubbs. Ballots were distributed to the delegates and 
then collected for tabulation. 

VIH. Harold Hill provided levity while the ballots for co-chairmen were being 
counted by members of the nominating committee. One of his stories 
involved the weighty problem of an elementary school principal. 

IX. Howard Hitchens announced the election of Arthur Lalime and David 
Crossman as co-chairmen for the 1968 Okoboji Conference. 

X. Harold Hill made two additional committee appointments before present- 
ing the conference gavel to the newly elected co-chairmen. These 
included: 

A. Social Committee: 

John Hedges, Chairman 

David Little 

Peggy Sullivan 

B. Conference Summarizer: 

Gordon Tubbs 

XI. The conference gavel was presented to co-chairmen Arthur Lalime and 
David Crossman. A short coffee break followed. 

XH. The conference reconvened at 3:20 p. m. with Arthur Lalime presiding. 

He thanked the delegates for the confidence they had expressed in David 
Crossman and himself and promised to move the conference as efficiently 
as possible in the direction which the delegates desired. 

XIII. Mr. Lalime introduced the first keynote speaker, Dr. James Finn. 




Planning Committee 
Chairman Hill 



Note : We regret that the keynote talk by Dr. James D. Finn was not available 

when this Summary Report went to press. We fully realize that Dr. Finn has 
many obligations that no doubt accounted for his not having an edited copy for 
publication. Perhaps his paper will be made available through some other 
publication at a later date. 

We present this summation, excerpted by Norman Felsenthal, the Conference 
Recorder, from the tape recording of Dr. Finn's address. This summation 
attempts to capture the basic content of Dr. Finn’s presentation: 



DIALOGUE IN SEARCH OF RELEVANCE 



I would like to share with you today some thoughts or muses on the topic 
"Dialogue in Search of Relevance --Balance and Emphasis." Dialogue is very 
much an "in" word in educational circles. Dialogue is really "old hat" to those 
of us who are in the media field. We have always had dialogue with represen- 
tatives from industry. 

We have moved from the small businessman to the giant corporation; 
the "combines" which some of you are so worried about. So far nothing much 
has happened. There have been more failures than successes (among companies 
who are entering the educational market for the first time). Many companies 
are getting in and out quickly, some of them several times. 

It has been the tendency of industry to collect behavior scientists of the 
Skinnerian type and concentrate industry’s efforts along this line. I think edu- 
cators, in general, are puzzled by the move from the camera store to IBM. 

-This change will be very remarkable when it occurs and my thesis is that we' 
need some direction in where to go. 

The key words to me are not the history and significance of the educational 
dialogue, but rather its nature and direction. Direction is what industry needs 
and direction is what education should give. And I believe that the spokemen 
for the entire field of education should be from our own field of educational 
technology. 

The direction must be relevant for our time. To answer the question of 
what is relevant, I spoke by telephone with Dr. Arthur Pearl, School of Education, 
The University of Oregon, a man who I believe is destined to be the number one 
educational philosopher in the United States. Here are some of Dr. Pearl’s 
comments which I recorded during our telephone conversation: 

Education to be relevant has to meet four criteria which are crucial for living in our modem, 

technologically advanced and complicated world. 

1. First, education must be relevant to the world of work. Everyone going to school should be 
getting a wide range of vocational choices in how to earn a living. Students should not be 
prepared for a job but for a choice of jobs. 

2. Education must be relevant to the political structure. A complicated society requires more 
understanding in legislative, executive, and judicial decision making. This means student 
government has to be real, to serve a real function. 
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(Finn's summation continued) 

3. A relevant education requires much more intellectual inquiry; people have to be turned on intel- 
lectually. It's not enough for people to do what a computer does better — code, store, and retrieve 
facts. These people must be able to fret and to conceptualize; they have to be able to analyze; 
they have to be turned on to literature, art, music, science, and math. They have to become 
cultural carriers and they have to appreciate the various different cultures that a con iplicated 
society has. 

4. Interpersonal relations must be a part of a relevant education. People must acquire the compe- 
tence to live with their neighbors in a more crowded society. 

Unless education deals with the central issues of our time, the program is worthless Education that 
is non- controversial is meaningless. A scholar must do more than acquire a vocabulary; he must be 
involved in action. 

There is one point in education that must be non -negotiable. That point involves the Bill of Rights, 
the rights of an individual in a free society. Many schools work for behavior modification: to get 
children to act alike and to look and dress alike. School administrators are very anti-Bill of Rights 
in this sense. Their system is very central --shape up or ship out. Media people who work with 
administrators must become passionate advocates of democracy. With complacency, a person 
becomes the enemy of democracy. 



This relevance which Arthur Pearl talks about can be achieved by chang- 
ing our emphases. We have tended to emphasize order and system. I believe 
we must now move in the direction of freedom- -freedom for everyone in the 
system. 

John Kenneth Galbraith defines technology as the systematic application 
of scientific or other organized knowledge to practical tasks. The main char- 
acteristic of technology is the breaking down of tasks into detailed subdivisions 
so that organized knowledge may be put to work. 

"Planning involves inevitably the control of human behavior. The denial 
that we do any planning has helped to conceal the fact that control exists, even 
from those who are controlled," says Galbraith. 

Galbraith is speaking of economic planning but I believe his comments 
apply across the board to our technological culture and to any large scale appli- 
cation of instructional technology. 



There is a deeper dialogue involving deeper philosophical statements 
which we all need to hear. Unless we listen to what some of our bright young 
people are saying, to what the new left is trying to expound, to what some 
artists are expressing, we, as educators, may fail this country and all the 
young people in it. This deeper dialogue is between the industrial state--which 
exercises impersonal control over people, no matter to what degree they are 
right or wrong--and the spokesmen for men as human beings, for man in 
microcosm. An educator, it seems to me, does not have to adopt totally the 
view of one side or the other. This is what I mean by relevance and balance. 

Two observations can be made about the education young people receive 
in our colleges today. 

First, students end up hating books. They acquire this hatred system- 
atically. You can't learn to enjoy reading if you have to pull something out of 
every book you pick up--if you have to produce a paper or a seminar report. 

ERJC 
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This explains the attraction of university undergraduates to Marshall 
McLuhan. McLuhan has a philosophy that is basically anti-book and it’s very 
attractive to people who come in contact with books the way university students 
do. The reason there are underground books at a university is not that these 
books have more to say but that students can read them without compulsion. 
You destroy a book by turning it into an assignment; you can destroy anything 
that way. 

Second, university students are removed from men with ideas. Univer- 
sities are inhospitable to a learned man- -a man with a vision of unified know- 
ledge. It is impossible for him to be in a university because he isn’t a good 
enough specialist. The university student comes in contact with intellectual 
technicians who are uninspiring and dull. No student can have any respect for 
them. 

A student can not know what the life of the mind is like because he hates 
books and because he never comes in contact with men who have lived the life 
of the mind. 

What are my suggestions to you about the direction of the education- 
industry dialogue, and I emphasize that we, the educators, are the ones that 
need to give this dialogue direction? I would like to suggest some margins 
because I believe the; marginal media man is always between this and that. 

As a past supporter of behaviorism and shaping, I do not believe we 
should throw out, the baby with the bath; but somehow we have got to get over 
on the human free side as well. We are sort of standing with one foot in both 
camps. 

There are several things we need to do and I want to conclude my speech 
with five suggestions: 

1. We must alter pur theoretical framework which is now 
moving in the direction of behavioral shaping at too rapid 
a rate. We must slow down this trend though I don’t mean 
to imply that we should wipe it out. 

2. We have to consider the intellectual disciplines and begin a 
dialogue with the people in these disciplines in order to help 
them make their teaching at all levels more relevant. I do 
not believe it is the content that ever was irrelevant- -some 
of the things in Greek history are relevant to our current 
period--but the disciplinarians do not understand this. And 

I believe you can get them to understand, if you can get them 
to give more attention to the human factors involved. 

3. I believe we should insist that the products and efforts of 
industry concentrate on the human being. In the next few 
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years we need more to follow the lead of (Carl) Rogers and 
(Abraham) Maslow than we do Skinner and other behaviorists. 
With media and a different instructional design, we can 
move into the affective domain and be concerned with human 
beings. 

4. We must also realize the need to effectively deal with power 
groups. I predict that we are going to have more conflict 
with teacher militancy; negotiations are going to hinge 
eventually on the application of educational technology-- 
whether money is to be spent on a language laboratory or 

to raise teachers' salaries. We have to deal with other 
minority and power groups as well. These groups include 
women and students, two of the most down-trodden minor- 
ities of our times. We must fight against any form of 
censorship whatsoever. I would make this absolute. If 
you sit once again like you did in the early 1950's, we will 
go down the tubes, I think, for sure. We must move to 
general freedom, to openness, and be problem-oriented 
in what we do and how we deal with people. We have got 
^ to encourage creativity, and this requires a different kind 
of medium from one designed for behavioral shaping. 

5. Finally, I think we have to take a general ethical position. 

The question is very simple. Whose side are you going to 
be on? I don't mean to imply that industry is bad. And I 
claim no conspiracy theory. But isn't it time to give 
industry some direction. If no direction is given, it is 
inevitable that technology will take off on its own. We 
will-have lost a battle and a war; a war that can be won 
very easily if you leave Okoboji with the determination to 
be on the side of human beings and the Bill of Rights no 
matter what. 
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XIV. After a very short break, the second keynote speaker, Dr. P. Kenneth 
Komoski, was introduced. (See page 15 for Dr. Komoski's speech) 
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THE SECOND INDUS TRIAL- INSTRUCTIONAL REVOLUTION 
Industry and Education in the United States -- 
from Interplay to Interdependence 
P. Kenneth Komoski, Director EPIE Institute 



In order to provide some insight into my approach to the theme of this 
conference, let me offer a proposition: that the interplay between industry 
and education in America during the last century and a half has had a more 
profound effect on our patterns of living and learning than the interplay between 
any other pair of American institutions. This uniquely American interplay of 
industry and education seems to date from the appearance in America of two 
early nineteenth century imports from Great Britain: the techniques of indus- 
trial mass production born in the English factories of the First Industrial 
Revolution; and the techniques of educational mas s instruction used in the 
"infant" or "poor" schools that served as havens for children too young to 
work alongside their parents in British factories. By the time the American 
Republic had gotten very far into its second quarter century, the nature of 
both production and instruction in America had already been clearly affected 
by these two imports, and factories and factory-like schooling were function- 
ing side by side in a number of American cities. One of the first such schools 
was opened in New York City in 1809 and was warmly praised by DeWitt 
Clinton, the State's first Governor, for using. . . 

"... a system which is, in education, what the neat finished 
machines for abridging labor and expense are in the mechanic 
arts. . . It arrives at its object with the least possible trouble and 
at the least possible expense. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are economy, facility, order and emulation. . . And to borrow a 
most just and striking remark, 'the beauty of the system is that 
nothing is trusted to the boy himself; he does not only repeat the 
lesson before a superior, but he learns before a superior. ' 

Solitary study does not exist in the establishment. The children 
are taught in companies. " 

The "system" being described had been invented eight years earlier in England 
by Joseph Lancaster, and after its first use in the United States in 1808, Lan- 
castrian schools spread rapidly among the cities of the eastern seaboard and 
as far west as Pittsburgh by 1820. 

For all of its factory-like procedures, Lancaster's "system" clearly 
met the needs of its time, and, as a result," its ideas extended beyond the 
"poor schools" to urban public schooling. For the public schools it offered 
inexpensive, lock-step mass instructional techniques to help them cope with 
the unprecedented task of providing free elementary schooling for all. Its 
effect, however, was to make teaching and learning a highly routinized group 
process in which pupils were graded and classed for instruction in much the 
same way as the nineteenth century factory graded its raw materials for 
production. 
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During the second half of the century, urban public schools were forced 
to concentrate more and more on the task of systematically instructing increas- 
ing numbers of students. And before long they also came under pressure to 
increase the number of their curricular offerings. Jacob Bigelow, a self- 
styled educational critic of the period, summed up the problem to an audience 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1865: "The amount of knowledge 
appropriate to civilization, which now exists in the world, is more than double, 
and, in many cases, more than ten-fold, what it was about a half-century ago. " 
To cope with this nineteenth-century knowledge explosion, Bigelow suggested 
a "specialization of learning" and called for the use of the "industrial practice 
of a division of labor within the schools of New England." During this period 
the pressure to divide or classify students in order to increase instructional 
efficiency is also evident in Barnard's educational Journal for 1865, in which 
Grimshaw wrote of the foolhardiness of those who persisted in using "the old- 
fashioned and false" method of individual instruction. A half-century later, 
during the early years of this century, the then new industrial technique of 
"scientific management" was adapted to the task of "school management" by 
an efficiency-minded professor of education from the University of Chicago 
named Franklin Bobbit. His industry-generated ideas greatly influenced both 
the administration and the curricula of American schools during the first half 
of the present century. And, bringing a century and a half of industry-education 
interplay up to the present, today we find that yet another industry-generated 
phenomenon, "organized labor", is emerging within American public education. 

The present unrest within American public education has strong roots in 
this 150-year interaction of private industry and public education. Many of 
today's teacher and student militants, alike, are voicing devastating criticism 
against "mass-produced education" while more positive educational reformers 
emphasize the need to "individualize" and "personalize" school curricula. But 
•this situation is not without irony. For while the militants are decrying the 
effect of mass. production techniques and industrial practices on education, 
qthers who are equally bent on changing the system are looking to the extended 
use of modern industrial technology to help them achieve individualized and 
personalized approaches to learning. 

Ironic, yes, but the irony is in no way inconsistent with life in a complex, 
dynamic, and, as yet, far from mature technological society. Nevertheless, 
this irony does need to be understood and dealt with as part of the reality with- 
in which any positive revolution in American education must take place. So, 
in an effort to gain some much-needed understanding, let us look at the present 
situation from a somewhat historical-theoretical position which will hopefully 
provide us with practical insight as well. 

As has been shown, the nineteenth -century school shared with the 
nineteenth-century factory deadly dull routine, and an authoritarian approach 
to discipline, reinforced by corporal punishment. Those who could not be 
processed successfully through that factory-like education system found them- 
selves dumped (like industrial waste) to "the other side of the tracks" into 
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slums from which far too few escaped. Nevertheless, as we have noted, this ■; 

very factory-like education system made it possible for American educators 

to take on with considerable success, a massive educational challenge --the 

fee-free instruction of ever-increasing numbers of learners with diverse 

national, social, ethnic, and religious backgrounds with a rapidly expanding 

system of public instruction. 

j 

The point is, I think, that this task could nc have been accomplished 
without some sort of instructional revolution that would make education acces- 
sible and inexpensive enough to become a free popular pursuit. However, a 
point that is frequently missed is that this instructional revolution would not 
have been possible if American educators had not learned to adapt the then \ 

revolutionary industrial process of mass production to the country’s need for 
inexpensive mass instruction. Thus, the largely unpremeditated interplay 
between America’s private industries and its public schools during a period I 

dominated by the technology of the first ’’industrial revolution” made it pos- j 

sible for this country to move premeditatedly toward its nineteenth-century ■] 

goals of a universally educated and universally employable population. i 

Attempting to accomplish these goals required concerted efforts to \ 

organize and give commitment to local education in communities across the ] 

country. However, once these local efforts had been made and shown to work, '] 

they tended in time to be simply reworked and eventually overworked. Because ] 

of this trend, the energy within a once vital local educational system frequently I 

took the form of unadaptive conditioned responses rather than the form of J 

adaptive responses to changing conditions. The result of this ’’trendency” is J 

now clear: American industrial and social life has undergone a revolution j 

since the development of the nineteenth-century factory -like school, but the j 

school itself has, at best, undergone little more than a haphazard evolution . 

We should not, therefore, be at all surprised that one group of today's edu- 
cational reformers are in revolt against ’’unresponsive, 11 ’’mass -produced, ” 

"industry- inspired, ” educational systems, while others advocate the use of 
"new industrial technology” to bring about a new "instructional revolution” 
characterized by "innovative,” "individualized,” "highly responsive, " instruc- 
tional systems. This latter group of reformers seems to be saying thdt the 
problem now facing American education is caused by the fact that the left- 
over forms, practices, and techniques of this country’s first (nineteenth - 
century) industrial -instructional revolution are now in conflict with the newly 
emerging forms, practices and technologies of what they see as a long over- 
due "second" industrial-instructional revolution, although none of them might 



put it quite so theoretically. 



This prompts me to offer a second proposition: that the interaction of 
industry and education in the United States has entered a new stage in which 
the earlier indirect and unconscious interplay of education and industry has 
been transformed into a closely-knit INTERDEPENDENCY by the complex 
educational and social implications of the second industrial revolution. This 
growing interdependency has many aspects: industry no longer has a 
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seemingly endless array of jobs for those who are not proces sable by the edu- 
cational system and is, therefore, more dependent on education for the man- 
power it needs; education must learn howto reduce its number of dropouts or 
industry will perhaps take on the task directly (as is now happening in industry 
run Job Corps camps); the mass media (especially television) have put great 
resources of n informal 1 1 education in the hands of industry and this has made 
the task of "formal" schooling easier and more difficult at one and the same 
time; finally, there is the increasingly direct involvement of industry in the 
schooling of young and old through the creation of materials, equipment, and 
"systems, " ranging from books and films to "talking typewriters" and other 
artifacts of present day technology. 

It is within this direct servicing of society’s learning needs by the new 
educational technology industry that the growing industry-education interde- 
pendency may be most readily observed. And of particular importance is the 
symbiosis that has evolved in recent years between this newly (e)merged 
major American "industry" and its educational supporters in federal agencies, 
universities, and schools. While this symbiosis is, itself, still ari emerging 
phenomenon, it is more than likely that within its range of obvious to not so 
obvious, to extremely subtle interdependencies lies the heart of what I have 
labeled as the second industrial -instructional revolution# 

In choosing the phrase "industrial-instructional revolution," I have used 
the word "instructional" when I might instead have chosen to talk about an 
industrial- "educational" revolution. My first reason for explicitly labeling 
this an "instructional" revolution stems from the fact that as I examine the 
growth of both industry and education during the nineteenth century, I am 
struck by the fact that the methods developed for structuring the mass produc- 
tion of goods throughout the century seem to be mirrored in the methods used 
by educators in structuring a system for the mass -production of learning. I 
am not just playing on words here, but mean to suggest another, far more 
important, reason for selecting the word "instructional" to describe this 
industrially-related revolution in education. This reason is that there seems 
to be a rather deeply rooted conceptual relationship between the words "indus- 
try" and "instruction. " 

This relationship, it appears, comes from the fact that both words have 
to do with the peculiarly human predilection to purposefully structure our 
actions, things, and. techniques in order to produce specific results. Upon 
further investigation, one also discovers that at their most fundamental levels 
of meaning, these seemingly unrelated words converge within the larger con- 
cept of technology ; or, so it would seem if we accept the insights into the 
complexities of this concept as described by two modern commentators on the 
origin of the Greek word " technologia . " The most persuasive of these, Walter 
Ong of Weslyan University, says that to the Greeks, the concept technologia 
originally had to do with the "ordering of subject matter in a logical fashion so 
that it might be taught] " The late Scott Buchanan, another student of ancient 
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Greece and modern technology, has pointed out that the Greek word techne 
"signified the power or capacity, the habit or skill and the intellectual virtue 
of a man to make a product or an artifact, n so the relationship of techne to 
instruction, says Buchanan, was summed up for the Greeks thus: "If you 
want to understand something, make a similar object or artifact." Finally 
we find Ong maintaining that " technology" at its most. profound level of mean - 
ing has to do with "the ordering of possessions of the human mind. " (Is then 
the computer, to the extent that it is an analog of the human mind, the purest 
artifact of technology? And "instruction," in as much as it deals directly 
with the "ordering of the posse * sions of the human mind, " the purest tech- 
nological act?) 

These insights into the thi ee-sided relationship of industry, instruction, 
and technology- -particularly Walter Ong’s perception of technology as having 
to do with as fundamental a process as the ordering of human thought- -I think 
suggest further insights into the nature of the interplay between industry and 
education. 

One insight so suggested is that the vast amount of thought which nine- 
teenth-century man put into the first successful attempt at large-scale, highly 
ordered production would be expected to spill over into other large-scale 
organizational undertakings. If one grants that there is a fundamental con- 
ceptual relationship between "industry" as the systematic ordering of man's 
thinking about production and "instruction" as the systematic ordering of his 
thoughts about how to transmit learning, then it would indeed seem inevitable 
that in a highly industrialized society the organization of learning would be 
profoundly affected by industry. Furthermore, if we accept this hypothesis 
then the next question for us to ask is, "just what forms, practices, and 
specific technologies will come to characterize the second industrial revolu- 
tion and thereby affect the second instructional revolution?" While many of 
us may feel that this is a~ conjectural question, today 1 s educational-industrial 
entrepreneurs do not hesitate to tell us the answer. And, if one listens closely 
to what they are saying, one cannot help agreeing that in many cases these 
educational reformers seem to be sensing correctly the instructional impli- 
cations of a new industrial era, and the necessary re-ordering of thought 
which it seems to be ushering in. The revolution they are predicting is one 
in which education will break with nineteenth -century lock-step learning, and 
break out of the technological forms of the factory-like school. In place of 
these vestiges of the first instructional revolution will be flexible learning 
environments in which it will be possible for each student to learn some things 
in large groups, some in small groups, and as much as possible in the privacy 
of a personal electronic study carrel through which he may call on a library of 
mediated, immediate events whether in school or at home. 

They also tell us that to a very great extent this revolutionary re- 
ordering of learning will be dependent upon a parallel revolution in the design 
and form of the material artifacts or media of learning. Or, at the very least, 
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it will bring about a revolutionary re-structuring of the use of those existing 
artifacts that lend themselves to such re-structuring. Furthermore, it v/ould 
seem that they are also saying that this revolution-in- the -making will not 
require a revolution in educational philosophy. (We have had a philosophy 
calling for the individualization of the curriculum at least since the turn of 
the century when Pierce and Dewey started the revolt against lock- step 
routinized factory-like learning. ) What it will require, however, is a revol- 
ution in educational practice that will turn our talk about a philosophy of 
individualization into an operational reality. 

To accomplish this would seem to require a complete macrocosmic 
remodeling of the country’s elementary and secondary schools, not neces- 
sarily along the lines of the twentieth-century factory, but more likely shaped 
by the new organizational forms and practices implicit in what has become 
known in industry as the M systems approach . 11 However, for a number of 
reasons American educators are not likely to undertake the macrocosmic 
remodeling and re-ordering of their existing educational systems. They are 
likely to generate a great deal of talk about ’’complete redesign based on 
systems thinking” while the actual redesign of their enterprises is more apt 
to come as the result of a gradual adaptation of present design to the organ- 
izational implications of innovative instructional materials and equipment. In 
short, although the new industrial-instructional revolution may in time be 
built around a ’’total or large-scale systems thinking," for the present a sys- 
tems "rethinking” prompted by the educator’s adoption of and adaptation to 
the less than "total" instructional systems now being produced by the new 
education industry will predominate. Industry spokesmen, too, talk a good 
deal about revolutionizing education through the use of "a total systems 
approach, ” but judged by its present products the industry itself appears to 
be occupied with randomly producing and marketing a helter-skelter, unsys- 
tematic array of instructional artifacts and services. 

But no matter how random or helter-skelter the present array of products 
may seem, it does have within it the value of a broad range of ins true tionaJL 
options for which educators should not only be grateful, but about which they 
should be as informed as possible. For it may well be that by making unex- 
amined decisions about these instructional options they will also be making 
unexumined decisions about organizational alternatives that will profoundly 
affect the future of their educational systems. 

If this be the case, it would be well to analyze carefully these new 
instructional products and the options they contain. Implicit in their form, 
content, and patterns of use lie a host of educational assumptions which the 
responsible professional should be able to discover. Some of these are more 
in keeping with the world of the second than the world of the first industrial- 
instructional revolution, while others may be found to be clever but unpro- 
ductive reworkings of century-old as sumptions and products. Analyses may 
help us, too, to discern something of the direction in which the contemporary 
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symbiosis of industry and education may be taking us. And, by examining these 
new artifacts of instructio n, and explicating the educational objectives, social 
goals, and human values implicit within them, we ought to be able to discover 
a good deal about the real objectives of our educational systems as contrasted 
with our stated objectives. 

If all of this seems to be putting undue emphasis on the material and equip 
ment (things) side of learning, my only defense is to point out (a la Jimmy 
Durante), n Dat dem is da conditions dat prevail. 11 It is a fact that materials, 
equipment, and systems are playing a more and more important role in edu- 
cation. This prevailing condition is, I believe, ample justification for exam- 
ining with great care all contemporary artifacts of instruction, not only in 
terms of their design and purpose, but in terms of their actual use and effect 
on specific types of learners in specific learning environments . Were this 
examination to take place on a broad enough scale, we might, I think, learn 
a good deal about the opportunities and the limitations likely to be operating 
during the second industrial-instructional revolution . It must be granted that 
the opportunities will be greater and the limitations are likely to be fewer than 
those which were present during the first such revolution, but no technological 
system is entirely "open". Therefore, despite statements (by industrialists 
and educators alike) about the adaptiveness of the new technology to any con- 
ditions, including the ’’learning styles’’ of individuals, today's instructional 
systems are likely to be built on assumptions about how learners ’’really do” 
learn- -and about how teachers "really ought" to teach. While such assump- 
tions are sometimes stated quite explicitly in manuals of use, more often they 
are not, but they may still be found (buried but very much alive) within the 
materials themselves. 

During the last few years, Ira Gordon of the University of Florida, and 
others working in the general area of instructional theory, have pointed the 
way to the development of analytical techniques by means of which the range of 
logical, pedagogical, and psychological assumptions currently being made 
(both consciously and unconsciously) by the developers of curriculum materials 
and systems may be clearly explicated. Dr. Gordon's work is being expanded 
and adopted into an analytical system for use by various university-based 
curriculum analysis groups that are assisting the Educational Products Infor- 
mation Exchange (EPIE) Institute in its efforts to create impartial assessments 
of instructional materials. 

Using an extension of these analytical techniques, it is possible to throw 
light on a variety of assumptions now being made about the future economics 
and staffing of education by the developers of large-scale or small-scale com- 
puterized or non-computerized instructional "systems". It is interesting to 
note that such analytical techniques may also be employed retrospectively, as 
was done recently by Stanley Rudin in analyzing textbooks of the 1930's. 

In addition to this type of "depth analysis" of the internal aspects of 
instructional materials, it is also possible (thanks in large measure to the 
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development of new technologies of data gathering, processing, and synthe- 
sizing) to assess the "external" effectiveness of such materials and systems 
as used by teachers and students. 

Once again, may I say that if it strikes you as presumptuous to devote 
so much attention to the artifacts of instruction, and to assume that these 
thing s actually play or may come to play this formidable a role in shaping our 
educational future, I can only reiterate that the ’'operating" objectives of any 
educational system are likely to be found within its instructional artifacts. 

One outcome of this increasing number and variety of instructional 
artifacts may be that for the first time we are able to examine the objectives 
operating within our educational enterprises with relative ease and objectivity. 
If we think for a moment about the famous Jesuit and Oxonian educational sys- 
tems, we will have to agree that their fame is due not to the subject matter 
they transmitted or even to the particular teachers they employed, but to the 
methods of instruction used by those teachers. A careful analysis of both 
methods would, I maintain, enable us to reconstruct the psychological, peda- 
gogical, philosophical, social, and other assumptions implicit within these 
two distinct approaches to education. However, while such analyses would 
be possible, they would hardly be easy, for although these methods of instruc- 
tion do not rely entirely on intuition, they are primarily transmitted through a 
process of emulation and apprenticeship and, therefore, have never been sys- 
tematically ordered to the point where their essential characteristics have been 
embodied in specific instructional artifacts. 

It is quite significant, I think, that the highlv intuitive -emulative instruc- 
tional techniques of the Jesuits and Oxonians were developed prior to the first 
industrial revolution and the onset of instructional technology. In fact, one 
way of characterizing the instructional methods that began to appear during 
the early nineteenth century is to say that they approached the teaching -learn- 
ing process less intuitively and more systematically than had been done pre- 
viously. Nor were these characteristics found only within the clearly factory- 
like "Lancastrian system". We are told, for instance, that during the 1840's 
a visitor to one of Pestalozzi's early experimental schools said to the Swiss 
reformer, "I see! -You want to mechanize instruction. " By way of contrast, 
one might imagine that same perceptive visitor, looking in on one of today's 
instructional reformers and remarking, "I see. You want to use technology 
to do away with mechanized instruction. " 

Such a comment reflects a major article of faith for many educators 
who have become convinced of industry’s role in contemporary educational 
reform? i. e. , that modern technology gives educators the tools with which 
they will be able to build new "systems" capable of thoroughly individualizing 
and personalizing instruction. For these educators, herein lies the enlight- 
ened essence of the second industrial-instructional revolution, as well as 
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the basis of a further faith that the growing interdependence of industry and 
and education will be guided by an enlightened desire to serve the public 
interest. 

Other educators, who may be described as either less enthusiastic or 
more realistic, are raising questions as to whether such faith is justified. 
Their questions, it would seem, are prompted by mixed fears that industry 
will not be able to produce desirable results or, that if it i£ able to produce 
them, the fact that industry has done so will somehow put their own life-long 
efforts to improve education in a poor light. Anyone who doubts the presence 
of these dual fears need only spend time listening to the "hidden agenda" be- 
ing discussed between the sessions of any of today's numerous Industry- 
Education "dialogues". Other concerns frequently voiced at such meetings are 
that "industry is out to make a profit from education, and educators are in- 
creasingly being pressured to buy the stuff that industry has managed to bally- 
hoo to the public and the government, " and that "no matter how good these new 
things are, they still must be purchased out of already under -funded local 
budgets. " Such concerns and feelings are as real and as "now" as teacher 
militancy or student radicalism, and cannot be discounted. However, they 
will tend to have a greater effect on the short-range than on the long-range 
outcomes of the second industrial -instructional revolution. Those long-range 
outcomes will not be decided by such things as whether or not the feelings of 
certain educators toward industry can be manipulated, or by whether or not 
industry's primary aim is to make a profit, nor will they be much affected by 
acts of faith. For in the long run, the second industrial-instructional revolu- 
tion will be assessed not only by how well its technology managed to achieve 
certain educational ends, but also in light of the ends toward which that mani - 
fold technology tended to direct the thinking of those who used it ! Indeed, we 
would do well to reflect deeply upon Walter Ong's insight that the most power- 
ful aspect of any technology may well be its potential "for ordering the pos- 
sessions of the human mifid". 

Today's instructional technology is clearly more powerful than its prim- 
itive nineteenth-century predecessor, and clearly still in its infancy. Yet it is 
shaping today's education thinking. Given this situation, we would do well not 
to wait a hundred years 01 so before attempting to assess it in terms of its 
effect on individual learners, teachers, and school systems. This is a large 
task, but a manageable one, if approached cooperatively, systematically, and 
unfrenetically over time. It is an undertaking that should be organized "for 
the long pull, " in the knowledge that all concerned (students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, technologists, manufacturers and the public) will eventually benefit 
from such an on-going process of assessment. 

What is needed for the short run is the determination to carry on curri- 
cular (i. e. , running) assessments of the educational effects of an immature, 
yet surprisingly powerful, instructional technology; not for the purpose of 
damning it, not even for the purpose of directing it (in a unilateral sense), but 
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for the purpose of keeping ourselves intelligently informed of the multi-faceted 
effects of the artifacts of this technology, and, thus informed, to make respon- 
sible professional decisions about the value of specific artifacts end systems. 

How is it possible to do this? Surely, the task of carrying on such run- 
ning assessments of the educational effectiveness of thousands of diverse 
instructional artifacts in different combinations and permutations is, in a word, 
enormous. Faced with the present proliferation of books, films, audio and 
video tapes and devices ranging from the '‘cassette" to the computer and their 
combined use as instructional "systems, " today's educator may long for the 
simpler days of the nineteenth century when the statutes of one of today's most 
educational advanced states warned: "The variety of textbooks on the same 
subject, acknowledged by all to be one of the greatest evils which afflicts our 
schools, , , compels the teacher to divide the pupils into as many classes as 
there are books, , , Wherever the superintendents find this, , , they should not 
fail to point out its injurious consequences, and to urge a remedy by the 
adoption of uniform textbooks as speedily as possible, " On a recent visit to 
one of today's most widely praised experiments with the "new technology" 
the members of a professional commission found that the 25 students in one 
classroom were making use of 39 different mathematics textbooks, and that 
each child's progress was being "managed" by a computer located almost 
three thousand miles away, but which reported to the classroom teacher 
every night after it had finished scoring and analyzing each child's perfor- 
mance for that day. 

As education moves farther toward becoming the ‘major "service" indus- 
try with "the world's first service economy, " there is every indication that 
the number of technological options it will produce for servicing the needs of 
individual learners and their teachers will continue to increase rather than 
decrease; not unlike the "consumer options" which have continued to increase 
within the American automobile industry, heretofore the country's major 
"goods producing" industry. We have only to compare Henry Ford's famous 
statement in the early days of the automotive business, "Tell the customer he 
can have any color car he wants as long as it's black" to the statement 
reported in 1965 by Life Magazine in which "A Chevy official introducing the 
new models poihted out proudly that the total possible combinations of models, 
engines, colors and other options would be an astronomical number with 125 
zeros ! " 

If the "education industry" is, in fact, through some sort of irreversible 
tendency of modern technology going to supply "the educational consumer" 
with comparable numbers of options (surely an American's educational needs 
and wants are as varied as his automotive), then how can we possibly keep 
track of them all and , in addition, trace their cumulative, dynamic effect on 
learners? The task does, indeed, seem impossible and yet unless it is pos- 
sible what chance have we of intelligently guiding this admittedly emergent 
and profoundly important technology toward responsible maturity? Or, to put 
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it less anthropomorphically, n How can we keep tabs on our budding educational 
technologists, as they try their new tools to be sure that they aren't operation - 
ally defining education in terms of the limits of those tools ? n Were this allowed 
to happen, what was to be a new industrial-instructional revolution could con- 
ceivably degenerate into an infinitely efficient means of lock- stepping us back- 
ward toward an electronic version of its outmoded predecessor. What are the 
chances of this happening? 

Instructional technologists, whether they are employed by industry or by 
schools, universities, or government agencies, tend to make light of the pos- 
sibility that their work may somehow abort. (However, the followers of Joseph 
Lancaster witnessed the Lancastrian method of controlling classroom behavior 
through the use of praise and inexpensive rewards transmuted by less humane 
adaptors into a system of carefully ordered corporal punishments. ) 

But, if we cannot look to the technologists themselves (nor to their 
deprecators) to undertake the enormous multi-faceted task of assessing our 
new instructional artifacts, then to whom can the great majority of those who 
are neither "true believers" nor "non-believers" look to carry out the task? 

The most responsible, but by no means the easiest answer is that they must 
look to themselves and join together in. a cooperative effort that will create the 
sort of "positive corrective feedback" needed to shape the course of the second 
industrial-instructional revolution. 

Such a cooperative program might well be undergirded by three admis- 
sions: First, that traditional approaches to instruction are inadequate for 
meeting the individual needs of today's learners. Second, that although at 
present the new emerging technology of instruction is also probably inadequate 
for meeting these needs. This new technology, rather than traditional instruc- 
tional technology, is more likely to fulfill these needs in the future. Third, 
that our best hope for hastening the day when this emerging technology will be 
capable of fulfilling the changing educational needs of all Americans lies in 
the direction of using the new technology as broadly as possible, with as little 
ballyhoo as possible, and by carrying out responsible on-going assessments of 
technology's use in everyday teaching and learning situations. 

Were the majority of those who are today producing, purchasing, supply- 
ing the funds for purchase, and using the artifacts of the new technology to 
adopt and support these three ideas, the chances that the growing interdepen- 
dency of industry and education might produce a positive educational effect 
would be greatly improved. 

The most obvious alternative to such a program of broad-range assess- 
ment's to have more and more educators feel that they constitute simply 
another exploitable market in which industry is "out to make a profit, " and in 
so doing, fail to sense their own responsibility to help shape the nature of the 
growing interdependency between industry and education in American society. 
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A second, equally undesirable alternative would be to have both industrialists 
and educators play it "safe" by continuing with the mass marketing and use of 
the traditional materials of mass instruction. There is considerable indica- 
tion that this latter alternative may, in fact, be adopted. For, as Edward 
Katzenbach, formerly general manager of Raytheon Education Company, 
recently put it: "The money is not in the new stuff; it's in the old stuff . 11 As 
a matter of fact, there are numerous traditionalists within the education and 
industry "establishment" who are not concerned about developing and assess- 
ing the new technology because they feel either that it cannot be made to work 
or will never be priced so as to compete successfully with the "old stuff" of 
instruction. 

But the ultimate consumer of "the old stuff" (the learner) is growing 
increasingly restive about what he views as the perpetuation of the "establish- 
ment's" mass instructional system, and its inability to meet his individual 
learning needs. On the other hand, this same learner is apt to prejudge the 
new instructional systems being developed by the educational technology indus- 
try as something that will inevitably "spindle, fold and mutilate" him until he 
has been reduced to the status of a unit of mass-produced, "trained manpower' 

Education's "next to ultimate consumer, " the teacher, is apt to be less 
dissatisfied with "the old stuff" than are his students. However, he, too, is 
showing signs of anxiety about how "the new stuff" will affect his status as a 
professional. Out of this mixture of satisfactions, dissatisfactions, and 
anxieties could come an unfortunate polarization; not (as one might have pre- 
dicted a few years ago) a polarization of "education" and "industry", but a 
polarization capable of cutting across arid opening deep divisions within the 
memberships of both institutions. On one side would be those in industry 
seeking the security of uninterrupted profits and those in education looking 
for undisturbed professional security; on the other side one would find the 
industrial and educational entrepreneurs --the risk-takers --who are willing 
to forego immediate profits and job security in order to shape new economic 
and new educational opportunities. Were such a polarization to occur (there 
are those who would say it already has), we would be witness to the inter- 
dependency of industry and education operating at two very different levels 
with two very distinct groups of operators. However, the answer to the 
critically important question of which of these two operating levels and which 
of the two groups of operators would be likely to attract the greater support 
from within the ranks of industry and education and the greater amount of 
public funds, is not at all clear. 

In recent years, of course, the federal government has been betting 
large amounts of money on the less conservative, less traditional level of 
this interaction and has, in fact, spent millions of dollars, on the development 
of the new instructional technology. As a result, both industry and education 
have been reasonably well disposed toward producing and using innovative 
materials and equipment. However, given the "bad year" which many 
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companies in the education industry have recently experienced, it seems evi- 
dent that there are not enough federal, state, or local monies available to 
enable schools to purchase, use, and maintain the more expensive and fre- 
quently more complex materials, equipment, and systems of the new tech- 
nology. It is not expensive to talk about meeting the needs of individual 
learners, but it is expensive to build and market instructional systems that 
do, in fact , meet the needs of individual learners. Building such systems 
requires more than the traditional skills of an aiithor, editor, artist, com- 
positor, printer, and salesman. The "author" may now be a team composed 
of subject matter experts, developmental psychologists, behavioral techno- 
logists, and media specialists; the editor needs to know more than how to 
work with the printed word, and a great deal more than he used to know about 
learning; production now requires many more artists and technicians than it 
once took to produce a textbook; and, last but not least, the salesman must 
frequently be supported by a team of consultants capable of helping teachers 
learn to use the new tools of individualized instruction. 

Given these added costs, it is clear that "the profit is in the old stuff". 

It is there because the "old stuff" is made up of less expensively produced 
products that can be mass produced for a mass market of "average" students. 
Faced by these hard economic facts, plus the added uncertainty of whether 
these facts can or will be changed by the appearance of "new" money with 
which schools may purchase the "new" technology, the immediate future does 
not look bright for either the producers of this new technology or for its ulti- 
mate consumer, the individual learner . This situation represents 
a profound irony operating within American society, which boasts not simply 
the "richest" but "the world's first service ” economy. And, which, in addi- 
tion, prides itself on its entrepreneurial spirit and on the ability of that econ- 
omy to respond to the needs of the individual consumer. The irony is, of 
course, that this society seems unwilling to undertake the financial risk 
involved in servicing the most important needs of the most important individ- 
uals in its population. 

What may be needed to resolve this embarrassing situation is a means 
of reducing the risks involved. But, of course, there is no sure way to do 
this. Money will have to be spent, and new systems of instruction produced 
and used. Some of these systems, and the materials and equipment they con- 
tain, will meet the individual needs of students and some will not. And about 
the only risk-reducing mechanism that could conceivably help both producers 
and purchasers to discover which is which, would involve the systematic 
gathering of "corrective feedback" directly from the ultimate consumer, the 
learner, and from the next-to-ultimate consumer, the teacher. Were such a 
mechanism to exist on a nationwide scale, the growing interdependent relation- 
ship between industry and education might even reach the level where decision- 
makers within what may one day become the country's largest industry would 
be able to hear very clearly what the country's most important "consumers" 
of its most important "product" need and want. 

❖ >!< * # * * 
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SECOND. GENERAL SESSION 

Sunday, August 18, 1968 
7:35 p. m. 

Presiding: David Crossman 

!• Co-chairman David Crossman opened the session 
with a concrete story about an educational psy- 
chologist. 

II. A motion was made by John Tirrell to retain the 
1968 Okoboji Planning Committee as an Advisory 
Committee to the co-chairmen. The motion was 
seconded and approved by the delegates. 

II. Seven delegates with current positions in industry 
were asked by David Crossman to form an ad hoc 
committee and present their personal points of 
view to the general session on Monday morning. Committee appointees 
included: Gordon Tubbs, Chairman; Jeanne Davis, Paul Zuckerman, 
John Tirrell, Donald Horsman, Calvin Otto, and Howard Hitchens. 

IV. David Crossman also appointed. a second ad hoc or M observations 11 com- 
mittee with membership to include Peggy Sullivan,. Chairman; Richard 
Nibeck, Harry Skornia, and Richard Pfund. Committee members were 
asked to review the written concerns of conference delegates and the 
positions taken by the keynote speakers, this review to culminate in a 
■ committee attempt to delineate the compelling issues of the conference 
theme during Monday morning's general session. 

V. Mr. Crossman then reported in abstract form his own observations of 
delegate's concerns: 

A. How can we establish a continuing mechanism for the sharing of ideas between industry 
and education? And what role will government play in this dialogue? 

B. Will future software be equal in quality to. the emerging hardware and will industry make 
as great an effort to develop the software as they now seem to exert in developing the 
hardware?. 

C. What is the significance of the hardware -software mergers that have characterized the 
corporate restructuring of electronics and publishing firms? 

D. Can the educational market ever be sufficiently profitable for industry? Will educators 
, accept profit as the motivating factor of industry in the development of educational 

materials? Is profit the only motivation of industry? 

E. How can industrialists be encouraged to develop products to fit the needs of education 
rather than the current practice of attempting to adapt consumer products to educational 
needs? 

F. Should government- funded materials remain exclusively in the public domain and could 
such a policy stifle the incentive of profit-motivated industry? 

G. How can we rearrange the structure of financial support for education in order to afford 
the complexities of educational technology? 
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H. Considering revision costs and limited sales potential will industry find it feasible to keep 
industry -produced materials current? 

!• Can we and should we reduce all goals to behavioral objectives? 

J. Is technology dehumanizing education and if so to what extent can this trend be revised? 

K. How can industrial suppliers acquire a better understanding of the educational process, 
the educational administrative structure and the role of the classroom teacher? Has 
industry made a valid attempt to determine the precise needs of teachers and admini- 
strators or is it true that "more market research goes into the marketing of a new tooth- 
paste than the introduction of educational packages"? 

L, Where do private schools enter in the development of instructional materials and how 
unique are the needs of these schools? 

M, Can industrial management techniques (such as systems engineering) be applied to the 
management of educational institutions? 

VI. Keynote speakers, James Finn and Kenneth Komoski, were asked to come 
forward to receive questions from the delegates. 

VII. Rest was called at 9:15 p. m. 

VIII. General session resumed at 9:20 p. m. Marie McMahan distributed pro- 
cedural instructions for individual presentations (Show and Tell) which 
delegates might wish to make to other interested conferees. 

IX. Questioning of the keynote speakers continued. 

X. The second general session adjourned at 9:45 p.m. 

# # # # # # 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Monday, August 19, 1968 

8:05 a. m. 

Presiding: Arthur Lalime 

I. Conferees were called to order by Arthur Lalime. 

II. The previously appointed committee of indus- 
trial representatives chaired by Gordon Tubbs 
began a presentation during which the com- 
mittee members offered some personal view- 
points and then answered questions of the Arthur Lalime 

delegates. 

Howard Hitchens made two points: first, that industry is not disinterested 
in or separated from education. Rather, industry is very much involved 
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in the continuing education and training of its own employees; all of whom 
are products of a prior educational system. And it behooves industry to 
start with the best products they can get. Second, the so-cailed commu- 
nications gap between education and industry has been grossly exagger- 
ated. 

Gordon Tubbs told the delegates that industry now spends $27 billion for 
education and training while schools and colleges expend $43 billion. 
Expenditures by industry are rising at a faster rate than expenditures 
by schools and colleges. If the current trend continues, by 1974 expen- 
ditures by industry will pass the expenditures made by traditional edu- 
cational institutions. Schools and colleges are only one segment of the 
educational market and we ought to keep this thought in perspective when 
we ask industrial representatives, ’’Why don’t you make specific products 
for the schools?” 

Jeanne Davis spoke of the need for curriculum change and the two methods 
by which this can be done, ”We can have sweeping reform--throw out the 
old, bring in the new, or we can effect change by subverting the existing 
curriculum --take the curriculum in use and create something around it.” 
Miss Davis expressed a personal preference for the latter technique. 

She compared sweeping reform with the ’’great potential ” platitude in 
which experts tell what can be done but concrete change never seems to 
take place. 

Paul Zuckerman said it was only during the previous evening that he 
began to grasp the extent of the problem between manufacturers and edu- 
cators. Educators seem to express the belief that software manufacturers 
are randomly producing gobs and gobs of materials and are trying to push 
it off on the educators. ”If this is really a problem, I can’t help but feel 
that the fault lies with the educators. These people are supposed to be 
experienced in selecting materials based on careful evaluation, either 
their own evaluation or somebody elses. If you buy something that doesn’t 
work, you must assume responsibility. You should have,, if you don’t 
already, a very elaborate system of evaluation and testing so you know 
what to recommend to the teachers in your school district. ” 

Calvin Otto told delegates that much of industry’s involvement in educa- 
tion came not from intent but from necessity. He described the educa- 
tional courses offered by industrial firms as gap-filling ventures designed 
to meet a need not filled by educational institutions. 

HI. Chairman of Rest, Vernon Gerlach, called a temporary halt to proceed- 
ings at 9:10 a. m. James Finn, recited a suitable limerick which he had 
composed for the occasion: 
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A psychologist named Vernon Gerlach, 
Is a sort of grandfather’s clock. 
There's a thing on his chest, 

He raps for our rest; 

He would even shut up Doctor Spock! 



IV. The industrial representatives resumed their presentation at 9:15 a. m. 



John Tirrell described an industry-education part- 
nership in which General Learning Corporation 
worked with the University of Pittsburgh and the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools on a special project for 
disadvantaged youth. "Unfortunately educators 
look to industrialists as a source of money--a 
free ride. Industry can and should provide exper- 
tise ?.s well as money in a partnership of this sort. " 

Mr. Tirrell discussed also the status of current 
software. "Many of today's products are industry 
generated. This will be less true in the future. John Tirrell 

Manufacturers are discovering that industry-generated materials do not 
have the greatest long-term return on their investment. The greatest 
investment potential lies in the development of need-response materials, 
materials which respond to the needs of the educational client. " Some 
of the elaborate hardware currently in production was termed "a solu- 




tion looking for a problem" by Mr. Tirrell. 
first and then develop the solution. " 



"Let's start with the problem 



Don Horsman spoke on software developmental procedures and gave the 
delegates a resume of the steps employed by Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation in the production of a systemized package for self-instruction 
in welding. "Basically we observed a master welder and asked him to 
describe every step of the task he was performing. Then a behavioral 
psychologist transformed the words of the welder into basic instructions 
for the neophyte student. Later the process was repeated with other 
master welders to note variations of technique and to revise student 
instructions accordingly. 

V. Recess at 10:00 a. m. 



VI. Reconvene at 10:15. Delegates posed questions for discussion by the 
panel of industry representatives. 

Gordon Tubbs observed that "very few materials are learner oriented; 
most are teacher oriented. If we really wish to implement self-instruc- 
tion, we must change the orientation of our materials. " 

The industry panel concluded their discussion at 10:50 a. m. 
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VII. The "observations” committee chaired by Peggy Sullivan reported an 
analysis of the delegates concerns and listed ten topics which the con- 
ferees might consider for further discussion* These included: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 



Is dehumanization inevitable? 

Cooperative community relations 
Mechanism for continuing dialogue 
Standards and how great is the need? 

Private and parochial schools and their role in the industry- education dialogue 
Defining the roles of industry and education 
Defining the educational market 

Relevance of current hardware and software to the needs of education 
Defining success for education and for industry 
Preserving local options in the educational process 



After some discussion, a consensus was reached among the delegates 
to form six study committees and to redistribute the ten concepts listed 
above as follows: 



A* Topics one and nine 
Be Topics two and three 
C* Topics five, six, and seven 
D* Topic eight 

E, Topic ten 

F, Topic four 

Delegates were asked by the co-chairmen to choose one of the six study 
committees and to meet with temporary committee leaders at 1:30 p* m, 

VIII* Marie McMahan distributed a schedule of individual delegate's presen- 
tations ("Show and Tell") to the conferees* 

IX* David Gifford requested press release forms from all delegates who had 
not previously turned them in* 

X. Delegates expressed with applause their appreciation to keynote speakers 
James Finn and Kenneth Komoski, both of whom had to leave the Okoboji 
Conference that afternoon* 

XI, Third general session was dismissed at 11:55 a* m. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 



Monday, August 20, 1968 

7:35 p. m. 

Presiding: David Crossman 

I. After calling the conferees to order, David Crossman asked a represen- 
tative of each of the six study committees to give a brief progress report. 
These reports were made by Jude Cotter, Calvin Otto, William Oglesby, 
Robert Gerletti, Charles Daly and Charlie Roberts, representing com- 
mittees A through F respectively. 

II. Two minutes of rest at 8:10 p. m. 

III. Delegates were urged to write up and turn in potential resolutions to 
Robert Gerletti, chairman of the resolutions committee. 

IV. Richard Nibeck and Robert Gerletti reported the recent activities and 
pending business of the DAVI Executive Committee. 

V. Rest at 8:55 p. m. 

VI. Resumed at 9:05 p. m. with a very brief report from Howard Hitchens 
concerning the anticipated work of the Commission on Instructional 
Technology, a special commission appointed by Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Wilbur Cohen and chaired by former USOE 
Commissioner, Sterling McMurrin. Lt. Col. Hitchens and DAVI 
Associate Executive Secretary, Robert Snider, will serve as profes- 
sional staff members for the commission. 

VII. David Crossman reminded the delegates that they would meet in individ- 
ual study committees Tuesday morning and afternoon and return to 
general session for preliminary reports at 3:30 p. m. 

VIII. Fourth general session adjourned at 9:15 p.m. but delegates were 
encouraged to. remain for post-session n Show and Tell. 11 



IX. Warren Randall projected slides of a float conference attended by media 
specialists from Iowa, Illinois, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 

X. Edward Dawson gave a tape- slide presentation which explained the 

activities of the Somerset County (New Jersey) Title III Media Center. 

XI. Richard Pfund made a slide-illustrated report on the planning, construc- 



tion and anticipated utilization of the Learning Resources Center, State 
University College, Oswego, New York. 
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FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

Tuesday, August 20, 1968 
3:1 5 p. m. 

Presiding: Arthur Lalime 

I. Harry Skornia was asked to assume the appointment as Chairman of 
Rest replacing Vernon. Gerlach who had to leave the conference. 

H. Lee Campion, chairman of a special committee to evaluate the Okoboji 
Conference, distributed an evaluation form and urged all delegates to 
complete and return the form to committee members by Wednesday 
noon. 

A revised schedule of "Show and Tell" presentations was distributed 
by Marie McMahan. 

Three preliminary or progress reports were made by Jude Cotter, 
Calvin Otto, and William Oglesby representing Study Committees A, 

B, and C respectively. 

Rest at 4:25 p. m. 

Reconvened at 4:35 p. m. Robert Cerletti presented the preliminary 
of Committee D, 

Theodore Henry moved that the general session discontinue preliminary 
reports and adjourn until Wednesday morning. The motion was 
seconded, discussed and defeated. 

Preliminary reports Sot Study Committees E and F were presented by 
Theodore Roth well and Charlie Roberts respectively. 

Adjournment was at 5:15 p. m c 

■ $ * >'s $ ❖ * 

SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 

Wednesday, August 21, 1968 
11 :05 a. m. 

Presiding: David Crossman 

Three musical renditions by the Arnolds' Park Gospel Singers opened 
the session. 

II. Delegates were urged to return their Okoboji Conference Evaluation 
Forms to Lee Campion or Howard Hitchens before lunch. 

O 



HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VHI. 

IX. 
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III. David Gifford was asked to chair an ad hoc committee to recommend a 
topic for the 1969 Okoboji Conference. Other committee members 
appointed were Peggy Sullivan, Howard Hitchens, Robert Gerletti, 

Calvin Otto, Richard Pfund, and Charlie Roberts. Cards were distri- 
buted to each of the delegates with the request that they write down sug- 
gested topics and return the cards to committee members. 

IV. Two "Show and Tell 11 demonstrations were selected for presentation dur- 
ing this general session because of the interest expressed by many dele- 
gates. 

A. Arthur Proulx demonstrated two prototype projectors under develop- 
ment by the 3M Corporation. The first prototype was a transpar- 
ency cartridge projector which he labeled the "automatic overhead. n 
A sound slide projector, the second prototype, utilized a 35mm 
slide mounted in a special frame containing a magnetic audio track 
for synchronous narration. 

B. Gordon Tubbs exhibited Eastman Kodak's new MFS-8 projector 
which combines filmstrip and motion picture techniques in a single 
projector. The film can be programed for individual instruction. 

V. Richard Nibeck reminded the delegates to submit potential resolutions 
to the resolutions committee for review and consideration. 

VI. Delegates indicated their desire to spend the first half of the afternoon 
in study committee sessions. The sixth general session adjourned at 
1 1 :55 a. m. 

jjc 

SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 

Wednesday, August 21, 1968 

3:15 p. m. 

Presiding: Arthur Lalime 

I. Second drafts of committee reports for Study Committees A, D, E, and 
F were distributed to all delegates. Second drafts for committees B and 
C were distributed to the delegates after the general session adjourned. 
Concensus dictated that all reports be given initial review by the dele- 
gates in study committee groups rather than in general sessions. 

II. Revisions in professional growth scheduling ("Show and Tell") were 
announced by Marie McMahan. 

III. Jude Cotter moved that the forthcoming evening general session be 

scheduled at 7:00 p. m. rather than 7:30 p. m. Seconded and approved. 
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(Seventh General Session * continued) 



IV. 



Delegates adjourned from the general session for Study Committee 
meetings at 3:30 p. m. 



V. Post-session M Show and Tell n presentations began at 5:00 p. m. 

A. Lee W. Cochran presented transparencies now available for in- 
service training which illustrate research conducted in educational 
media. 

B. Arthur Lalime exhibited teacher -made, industry -produced audio 
tape packages available for elementary instruction in a variety of 
subject areas. 

C. Paul Zuckerman projected slides which illustrated exhibits produced 
for medical education. 

VI. Post-session adjourned at 5:45 p. m. 
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EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION 

Wednesday, August 21, 1968 

7:40 p. m. 

Presiding: David Crossman 

I. Arthur Lalime and David Crossman explained that they had exercised 
their prerogative as co-chairmen in re- sche dialing the general session 
because of the excellent progress made by the Study Committees in 
reviewing the written reports of one another during the afternoon. 

II. The Arnolds Park Gospel Singers intoned three musical selections for 
the delegates.* 

HI. A cry of disbelief greeted the announcement that a delegate volleyball 

team had won their first game in two years by defeating the cooks, 15-8. 

IV. Delegates proceeded to the key business of this session, final approval 
of the six Study Committee reports. David Crossmah asked that during 
discussion of the reports all questions and comments be made first by 
one person representing each committee and then discussion would be 
open to the floor. 
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(Eighth General Session - continued) 

V. Charlie Roberts, chairman of Committee F (Criteria), presented the 
final report to the delegates. After discussion the report was approved 
as amended. (Note: All Study Committee reports have been included 
in this Summary Report and begin on page 45 following the Conference 
Resolutions.) 

VI. Rest was called at 8:30 p. m. 

VII. The delegates reconvened at 8:35 p.m. to take a sobriety test admini- 
stered by Eugene White. Test results have not and will not be released. 

VIII, Richard Pfund, co-chairman of Committee E (Providing Options in Edu- 
cation through Media), submitted his committee’s report to the conferees 
George Phillips questioned the terminology used in the definition sections 
of the report. A motion to substitute a definition offered by Mr. Phillips 
for that contained in the report was made, seconded, and then tabled by 
a supplementary motion. 

IX. John Wilshusen moved that representatives from Committees B, D, and 
F meet with the members of Committee E outside the general session 
to resolve differences and reach concensus in the meaning and phrase- 
ology of Committee E's report. Seconded and approved. 

X. Robert Gerletti, chairman of Committee D (Adapting Instructional Mate- 
rials and Equipment to an Era of Change), presented his committee’s 
report to the delegates for discussion and revision. Howard Hitchens 
moved that Committee D’s report be accepted as amended. Seconded 
and passed. 

XI. Rest was called at 9:45 p.m. 

XIL Committee C's chairman, William Oglesby, presented his group’s report 
(Roles for Education and Industry), at 9:50 p. m. A motion by John 
Wilshusen to accept the report with alterations was seconded and passed 
at 10:10 p. m. 

XIII. Committee chairman Calvin Otto offered Committee B’s report (Contin- 
uing Education-Industry Forum), to the conferees for consideration. The 
report was adopted as modified at 10:50 p.m, 

XIV. Jude Cotter, chairman of Committee A (Technology and Dehumanization), 
presented the committee’s report to the delegates for discussion and 
approval. 

XV. Rest was called at 11:15 p.m. Conferees reconvened at 11:20 p.m. 

XVI. A motion by Kent Gustafson to accept the report of Committee A was 
seconded and passed. 
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(Eighth General Session - continued) 




XVH. 



XVIII. 



Richard Pfund, Committee E co-chairman, 
presented to the delegates several revisions 
of his committee's report. 

George Phillips' earlier motion to substi- 
tute a different definition for option than 
that contained in Committee E's report 
was brought to the floor from the table. 

This motion stated that: "Option be defined 
as the power, right, or liberty of choosing 
a variety of media, techniques, and contents 
to meet specific educational needs. " The 
motion was defeated. 



Theodore Rothwell clarifies a XIX. 

point in the report of Committee E. 



A motion to accept the amended report of 
Committee E was seconded and approved 
by the delegates. 



XX. Howard Hitchens moved that Study Committee reports be placed in the 
following order when published in the 1968 Summary Report: 



1. Committee C: 

2. Committee E: 

3, Committee A: 

4. Committee D: 

5, Committee F: 

6, Committee B: 



Roles for Education and Industry 
Providing Options in Education 
Technology and Dehumanization 
Adapting Instructional Materials and Equipment 
to an Era of Change 
Criteria 

Continuing Education -Industry Forum 



Seconded and approved. 



XXI. The eighth general session adjourned at 11:45 p, m, 

sfc 

NINTH GENERAL SESSION 

Thur sday, August 22, 1968 

8:1 5 a. m. 

Presiding: Arthur Lalime 

I. Lee Campion, chairman of the Okoboji Conference Evaluation Committee, 
presented the committee's report. Briefly, the report viewed the Oko- 
boji Conference favorably and recommended that the conference continue 
on an annual basis as in the past. (A written report which delineates the 
views of the evaluation committee is printed in Appendix A of this Sum- 
mary Report.) 
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(Ninth General Session - continued) 

II. A motion to hold an Okoboji Conference in 1969 was made by Harry 

Skornia, seconded by Marie McMahan, and approved by the delegates. 

III. A motion requesting that the President of DA VI appoint a planning com- 
mittee to prepare for the 1969 Okoboji Conference was made by Jerry 
Linker, seconded by Kent Gustafson and passed by the conferees* 

IV. Harold Hill moved that seventeen (17) of the 1968 Okoboji Conference 
delegates be invited to attend the 1969 conference so that experience and 
continuity can ue carried from year to year. The seventeen delegates 
would include the 1968 co-chairmen and fifteen other delegates to be 
selected by ballot. (Ballots will be mailed to 1968 delegates who will 
indicate which fifteen of their cohorts should return in 1969. ) This 
motion was seconded by Charlie Roberts and approved by the delegates. 

V. Resolutions Committee chairman, Robert Gerletti, distributed copies of 
resolutions reviewed and recommended by his committee for endorse- 
ment by the conferees. An amendment to insert phraseology into one 
resolution and add an additional resolution to the report was ratified by 
the delegates. The amended resolutions were then approved by the dele- 
gates (and are printed in this Summary Report immediately following 
these minutes.) 

VI. David Gifford reported that his ad hoc committee for selection of a 1969 
Okoboji Conference theme had reviewed some thirty topics submitted by 
conferees and boiled these down to five possible themes. After discussion 
of the themes^ ballots were distributed and delegates were asked to indi- 
ca e their preferences. 

VII. Presiding co-chairman Arthur Lalime passed the gavel to co-chairman 
David Cro.ssman at 9:20 a. m. 

VIII. Four delegates from outside the continental United States, Canada’s 

Nick Spillios, Carlota deRamirez from Puerto Rico, Ely Gomez from 
the Philippine Islands, and Britain’s Hillary Perraton, were honored 
by the conferees. 

IX. Rest at 9:35 a. m. Reconvened at 9:50 a. m. 

X. Lee W. Cochran made three points concerning the publishing of the 1968 
Summary Report: 1 ) the report is to be considered a working paper 
rather than a formal statement and this fact will be noted on the cover 
page of the report; 2) the delegates 1 ’’concerns” will be included in an 
appendix of the report; 3 ) reprints of periodical articles distributed to 
the delegates during the conference will not be included. 

XI. Arthur Cowdery moved that the Iowa Committee be authorized to sell 
copies of the 1968 Summary Report to non-delegates for a nominal fee. 



(Ninth General Session - continued) 



(All Okoboji delegates, past and present, receive one complimentary 
copy of the Summary Report. The fee for additional copies and for non- 
delegates who request copies has been set at $1. 50. ) The rx.otion was 
seconded and approved. 

XII. Delegates assembled on the porch of Mahan Hall for a group picture at 
9:55 a. m. 



XIII, Results of the voting to indicate preferences for a 1969 Okoboji Confer- 
ence theme were announced by David Gifford and Richard Pfund. 

1969 OKOBOJI THEME BALLOT 

Number 
of votes 



1. Media and Urban Education 11 

2. The Education, Re-education, and Role of the Media Specialist 7 

3. The Media Para -professional; Needs, Role, and Training 1 

4. Curriculum Structuring and Instructional Development to Meet 

Changing Needs 11 

5. The Implementation and Refining of the Joint AASL-DAVI Standards 

for School Media Programs 7 

6. A combination of topics one and four 16 



Final determination of a 1969 theme will be made by the planning com- 
mittee on the basis of delegate preference, availability of resource 
personnel, and other factors which may occur during the intervening 
period. 

XIV. Conference summarizer, Gordon Tubbs, presented the following sum- 
mary to the delegates 



CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
August 22, 1968 
Gordon Tubbs 




Conference Summarizer Gordon Tubbs 



We arrived at Okoboji with our 
minds full of questions- -questions about 
why am I here --what will we do --who is 
mat fellow next to me? ? ? 

It didn’t take long for us to feel the 
radiant technology of Lee and Lida 
Cochran and the Iowa Committee take 
effect- -we got to know those fellows 
around us in a solid way we hadn’t 
dreamed possible. Our thoughts were 
many as we listened to our keynote 
speakers, James Finn and Kenneth 
Komoski. Suddenly we discov ered that 
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(Ninth General Session - continued - Tubbs Summary) 

our thoughts about an education and industry dialogue were refocused and 
enlarged. We realized that problem assigned was a profoundly serious 
one. James Finn made us aware of the new conditions presented to us 
by our wonderous, but in many ways terrifying, scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution- -a revolution, by the way, that education has had a con- 
siderable hand in fashioning. The consequences of this revolution, how- 
ever, have included some social economic and human problems for which 
both education and industry were ill-prepared. 

Dazzeling as achievement may be in the area of technology, from 
human spare parts surgery to traveling to the moon, we know that edu- 
cation cannot save itself by simply rubbing the n magic lamp” of tech- 
nology. 

We have reached the conclusion that industry and education share 
concern and responsibility toward the problems of education. These 
very problems seem to require more technology not less; and a strength- 
ened dialogue between education and all of industry must continue. 

The problems we face in fulfilling our responsibilities perplex us. 
The stake in the solution of these problems is high- -nothing less than the 
future of excellence in education and a hopeful reduction in the n slag-heap 
as Komo ski pointed out. 

We must pioneer in ways to make education-industry dialogue come, 
alive. Clearly, if we can solve the problem of proper relationships in the 
educational media field, we will have gone a long way toward solving the 
problem of relating education-at-large and industry-at-large. 

Stated differently, if we cannot demonstrate through leadership in 
the educational media' field the power of our reflections, of our inquiries 
of one another here, of our judgments based on knowledge and action to. 
make meaningful dialogue come to pass, then the hope for the great 
dreams and efforts of past, present and future Okobojians is slight. 

Our greater vision, our necessary vision, is the penetration of 
the barriers we have identified. Our discoveries of the conditions for 
meaningful education- industry dialogue must be made known to all. The 
dynamic human relationship we have experienced in the past few years 
has made each of us resolve to use our experience to take back to our 
respective state and local groups the knowledge and motivation to carry 
on the dialogue. 

We leave Okoboji now with great respect for the Iowa Committee 
and DAVI--most especially to Lee and Lida for their efforts in ir solving 
all of us in under standing and acquiring respect for our true roles as the 
leadership of one of education’s most important fields. 

Thank you and Umgowa! 
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(Ninth General Session - continued) 



XV* Presentation of a $40 graduate student scholarship provided by Betty and 
Francis Noel was made by Harold Hill, chairman of the 1968 planning 
committee* The scholarship provides for remuneration of Okoboji Con- 
ference fees and is awarded by the planning committee to the graduate 
student delegate who best fulfilled two criteria: 1) contribute to the suc- 
cess of the conference, and 2) demonstrate leadership potential in the 
media field. John Wilshusen was the recipient of the $40 award. 

XVI. Harry Skornia returned the symbols of his authority as "chairman of 

rest’ 1 to the conference co-chairmen. Arthur Lalime and David Cross- 
man then conferred upon Mr. Skornia the honorary designation, Chair- 
man of Rest Emeritus, in recognition of his outstanding performance of 
duties during the 1968 conference. 



XVII. The legend of Um-ga-wa was explained by Harold Hill who displayed the 
Indian headdress j beads, and insignia of his office as "Keeper of the 
Word. 11 Also exhibited was the Um-ga-wa flipper, a hand-carved pre- 
cision instrument presented to the conference by A1 Rosen, a 1967 
Okoboji Conference delegate. 




XVIII. Conference co-chairmen 
David Cross man and 
Arthur Lalime returned 
the presiding gavel to 
Iowa Committee chair- 
man, Lee W. Cochran, 
for safekeeping until 
1969* Conferees gave 
David Crossman and 
Arthur Lalime a stand- 
ing ovation in recognition 
of their performance as 
co-chairmen. 



Arthur Lalime, Lee Cochran and David Crossman 



XIX, Lee W. Cochran expressed his personal appreciation to the delegates for 
attending the conference and making it a success. He then declared the 
conference adjourned at 10:30 a. m. 
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FINAL COMMITTEE REPORTS AS REVISED: 



RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 



I. RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION: 

A. The members of the Fourteenth Lake Okoboji Educational Media 
Leadership Conference hereby express their sincere appreciation 
for the hospitality of The University of Iowa at the Iowa Lakeside 
Laboratory and the co-sponsorship of the Department of Audiovisual 
Instruction of the National Education Association. Gratitude is 
expressed to President Howard R. Bowen; Dean Robert F. Ray, 
Division of Extension and University Services; Lee W. Cochran, 
Director, Audiovisual Center; John R. Hedges, Associate Director 
Emeritus, Audiovisual Center; Lida M. Cochran, College of Educa- 
tion; Robert A. Long, Associate Director, Audiovisual Center; David 
Little, Norman Feisenthal, Warren Haffner, James A. Kent, 

Devore E. Killip, and Eldon F. Walton of the Iowa Committee. 

The members also express their appreciation to Richard V. Bovbjerg, 
director; Tanya and Robert Benson, resident manager, Barbara and 
Dave Fredericksen, Marlene and Harvey Blankespoor, Meg Caldwell, 
Connie Peterson and to all the Iowa Lakeside Laboratory staff. 

B. The Planning Committee for the Fourteenth Lake Okoboji Educational 
Media Leadership Conference, chaired by Harold Hill receives our 
vote of thanks. Committee members were: Peggy Sullivan, Howard 
Hitchens, David Crossman, Edward Dawson, Richard Nibeck, Irene 
Cypher, and John Bar son. 

C. The members extend their thanks to Co-Chairmen David Crossman 
and Arthur Lalime lor the able leadership and guidance throughout 
the conference. 

D. The conference extends its appreciation and thanks to Dr«. James D. 
Finn of the University of Southern California for presenting the con- 
ference keynote address. 

E. The conference extends its appreciation and thanks to Dr. P. Kenneth 
Komoski of the Educational Products Information Exchange for pre- 
senting the conference keynote address. 

F. The conference extends appreciation for excellent graphic arts service 
to Donald Lacock and David Little and for the superb secretarial ser- 
vice to Ann Clark. 

G. The conference has been greatly enriched by the presence and view- 
points of those coming from extra long distance, particularly Ely 
Gomez, graduate student from the Philippines; H. D. Perraton, 
England; N; G. Spillios, Canada; and Carlota Johnson de Ramirez, 
Puerto Rico. 
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(Resolutions Committee Report - continued) 

H. The members wish to thank the industrial and educational, organiza- 
tions that sent delegates to this conference. 



II. RESOLUTIONS OF RECOMMENDATIONS: 

A. It is recommended that our appreciation be extended to editor-in-chief 
Leone H. Lake for her editorial leadership in the publication of our 
conference newspaper for the eighth successive year. Thanks also 

to the editorial staff Charlie W. Roberts, John Lauria, Lester Harvey 
and Harold Hill. 

B. It is recommended that reports of this conference be sent to members 
of the Board of Directors of DA VI for use at their discretion by any 
committees or commissions or agencies that are concerned with the 
topics and deliberations of this conference. It is further recommended 
that reports of this conference be sent to DA VI affiliate organizations, 
other selected audiovisual groups, and selected industrial organiza- 
tions for appropriate use. 

III. RESOLUTIONS FOR ACTION: 

A. Be it resolved that the 1968 Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leader- 
ship Conference recommend to the DA VI Board of Directors: 

1. That the Board of Directors of DAVI continue to support and 
actively assist in the work of Committee PH 7 of the United 
States of America Standards institute; 

2. That the Board of Directors of DAVI continue to support and 
actively assist in the work of EPIE; 

3. That the Board of Directors of DAVI take all possible steps to 
encourage the establishment of a_clearing house for the testing 
of instructional materials' and equipment; 

4. That the Board of Directors of DAVI be urged to endorse the 
aims of the Commission on Instructional Technology; 

5. That the Board of Directors of DAVI continue to support and 
actively assist in the operation of the Lake Okoboji Educational 
Media Leadership Conference. 

B. Be it resolved that the 1968 Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leader- 
ship Conference recognizes that the educational establishment becomes 
more responsive to the technological nature of the society it serves. 



(Resolutions Committee Report - continued) 

Committee Members: 

Robert Gerletti, Chairman 
Richard Nibeck 
Harry Skornia 



Change in any age is inevitable. Change in our age is incredible! 
Spurned by post-war political and scientific events, we find our- 
selves confronted with the problems, opportunities, and respon- 
sibilities of an almost exponentially accelerating technological 



A major problem in adapting to change is identification of the roles 
that people and institutions must play. Traditionally, education 
and industry have been thought of as separate and sometimes contra- 
dictory institutions ; education being regarded as humanitarian”, 
and industry as "materialistic” and "profit-seeking. ” 

Such a notion is an over generalization; one which, in our day, is 
no longer a neat dichotomy. Industry educates, and education pro- 
duces. There exists today an intertwining of goals and process --an 
unmistakable interdependence of producer -consumer roles. 

Technology has provided new tools for instruction. New patterns of 
curriculum design - improved systems in management and production 
processes - have all contributed to a new era of educational affluency. 

Because of this interdependency and overlapping of functions, it is 
extremely difficult to differentiate the roles of industry and educa- 
tion. The purpose of this report is to provide operational defini- 
tions, and to distinguish areas of commonality and of uniqueness, 
for the continuing dialogue between education and industry. 
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STUDY COMMITTEE REPORT #1 



DEFINING ROLES FOR EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 



I, Introduction 



A. The Problem 



society. 




! 
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(Study Committee Report #1 continued) 

B. Basic Definitions 

1. What is Education? Formal education is the modification of 
behavior through structured learning situations. Educators 
are that segment of our society who devote the bulk of their 
productive efforts toward activities that result in planned 
changes in behavior. Those contexts in which education occurs 
include, but are not limited to: formal public and private 
schools, both elementary and secondary; colleges and univer- 
sities; and military, professional and industrial training* 

2, What is Industry? Industry is the application of skills and 
resources to the production and distribution of goods and ser- 
vices. The people of industry are those who use capital, plan 
and organize the system, and work within it. The contexts in 

r which industrial activities occur include, but are not limited 

to: raw material procurement; manufacturing plants, distribu- 
tion, market research and product design, marketing, servic- 
ing and training. 

II. Roles Common to Industry and Education 

A. Seeking new technology 

The dynamism of the industrial sector depends on the development 
of various products of applied scientific knowledge; hence, the 
rather extensive research and development activities within indus- 
try. Although the conservatism and resistance of education to 
change has become a cliche, it is apparent that education must use 
the best products of our society's technology to improve itself. 
Traditionally, it has been the role of the media person or technol- 
ogist in education to seek out and introduce into the educational pro- 
cess those aspects of the developing technology which are most bene- 
ficial and appropriate. At present, a significant amount of industry's 
market-seeking activity is devoted to probing within education to both 
assist in solving learning problems and expand its markets. 

B. Helping humans to adjust to their society 

With the options which technology makes available to education, it 
is possible to tailor the educational process to a learner by finding 
and utilizing the instructional materials that will most effectively 
and efficiently teach him a s an individual . The "one -mold" style of 
instruction that rejected those people who wouldn't fit into it is 
becoming a "thing of the past", for it is now within the capacity of 
education to make individualized instruction possible. Industry is 
beginning to train in areas which have been neglected or defaulted 
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(Study Committee Report #1 continued) 

by our schools. As dialogue regarding these problems becomes a 
reality, education and industry will be able to reflect upon each 
other’s and society’s needs and to cooperate for the total education 
of individuals so that remedial programs can be minimized. 

Education must evaluate and adjust curriculum to more rapidly 
reflect the advances of technology. (A current example might be 
understandings about computers. ) Even if a person is educated 
and able to be productive in our society, the rate of change in our 
lives makes continual, life-long readjustment and learning neces- 
sary. 

C. Conducting instruction/learning activities, including remedial 
and continuing education 

Both industry and education are heavily committed to providing 
learning experiences. Education has traditionally introduced the 
individual to formalized learning experiences. 

Industry, on the other hand, has been concerned with individuals 
after they have left the educational system, providing primarily 
job training. The growth of the educational needs of individuals 
has left both education and industry in a situation where neither 
can provide all of learning experiences an individual should encoun- 
ter. Education has extended its realm upward and outward, but not 
fast enough. Industry has expanded from job training to a full range 
of remedial and continuing learning programs. Recently, industry 
has begun to devote a portion of its effort and expertise to provid- 
ing the early learning experiences formerly provided exclusively by 
educators. A realistic appraisal of the educational needs of indi- 
viduals reveals that education and industry must be more concerned 
with educating for a technological society. 

D. Cooperating in research and development 

Pure and applied research are distinct characteristics of technolog- 
ical societies such as ours. Industry as well as education has been 
proliferating research to find prompt and better answers to the 
problems of educating and training great masses of people. There 
hats been an interchange of ideas, information and personnel which 
ha.s benefited both sides. In some instances, this sharing of efforts 
has promoted a sense of cooperation and interdependency, in other 
instances it has been more superficial. Some semi-industrial 
organizations which have done commendable work in producing and 
sharing the benefits of research include: EPIE (Educational Prod- 
ucts Information Exchange), ERIC (Educational Research Informa- 
tion Centers), SIRS (School Information Research Services), and PLS 
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(Study Committee Report #1 continued) 



(Professional Library Service). But these efforts are unusual. 
Continuous germaine work in the field of research and development 
of new ideas, materials, machines and procedures demand much 
more than what has been done up to now. 

E. Managing Production Processes 

Both the education and industry sectors do manage processes in 
order to produce an end product. Although we generally think of 
industry as producing '‘hardware", it is possible for its product to 
be otherwise. For instance, the education process itself can be 
thought of as an industry, since it results in a product-- "learning". 
When this notion of education as an industry is elaborated, it 
becomes obvious that the management procedures and techniques 
of industry should have applicability in education. At the very least, 
the development of sound, effective management techniques peculiar 
to education must be attempted. 

Ill, Comparing the Emphasis Given to Various Roles by Education and 

Industry 

A. Roles emphasized by education B. Roles emphasized by industry 



1. Education emphasizes research in 



1. Industry emphasizes research in products 



human behavior, and the te aching - 



and services, markets, and in opera- 
/ tional functions. 



learning process. Too often, the 



results of this research are not applied 



to the tasks of education. Theory 
must be translated into practice. 



2. Education seeks markets for its product: 
employable graduates. Educators must 
be increasingly attuned to the needs of 
the world of work. It must strive to be 
continually responsive to demands for a 
generalized labor market. 



2. Industry seeks markets for its products: 
materials and services. Market re- 
search is conducted to determine the 
ability and willingness of consumers to 
accept new products. 



3. Education derives its motives from the 



3. Industry derives its motives and incen- 
tives from the capitalistic system of 
economics which requires that industry 
conducts its affairs and decides Its per- 
petuation with respect to the profit 
motive. Industry is also becoming in- 
creasingly aware of its role as a cor- 
porate citizen; and as such is engaging 
in welfare programs of all kinds for 
employees and community. 



need for adapting, enriching and perpe- 



tuating the culture of our society. Its 
profits are people who achieve a useful 
and self-fulfilled life. 



4. Education strives to educate with 
efficiency, but often falls short of 
maximizing its human and capital 
resources. Education must embrace a 
conscious and concerted effort to be- 
come more rigorously accountable for 
its activities. 



4. Industry is required to accept responsi- 
bility for its products; it stands or falls 
on the acceptance of its products and 
services. Products and services are 
changed and industry is changed in 
order to bring the output in line with 
the demands of those segments of 
society it serves. 
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5. Education evaluates and restructures 
curriculum and management tech- 
niques to reflect changing societal 
demands. However it is imperative 
that educators make a conscious ef- 
fort to dispell mediocrity and to 
explore and adopt these appropriate 
concepts of operations research. It 
is equally imperative that education 
be able to define its objectives and 
methods. Only when this is achieved 
can a true and meaningful dialogue 
occur. 



Committee Members: 

William Oglesby, Chairman 
Ruth Willett, Recorder 
Gordon Blank 
Howard Hitchens 



5. Industry must continue to define the 
educational roles it. is willing and 
competent to perform. Industry should 
also devote a portion of its effort to 
collecting ideas from education as to 
the needs that educators feel industry 
is uniquely suited to perform. It must 
be recognized that industry already per- 
forms this function to some extent but 
should expand its efforts. 



Jerry Linker 

Carlota Johnson deRamirez 
Paul Zuckerman 
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STUDY COMMITTEE REPORT #2 

PROVIDING OPTIONS IN EDUCATION THROUGH MEDIA 



I. Introduction 



Life is a continuous reconfiguration of the individual. As a child 
progresses through the educational process, careful attention must 
be given to generate conditions for nurturing curiosity and leading 
to the organization of meaning by the individual. The school must 
release rather than restrict the child 1 s desire for learning and 
continually open new possibilities to him. 

Confining concepts may result from a rigid system which lacks 
continuous options and evaluation of its elements. This leads to 
stagnation. The learner must become comfortable with new ele- 
ments so that he can restructure them to best contribute to u his M 
developmental patterns. He must have the opportunity to create the 
perceptual structures appropriate to the development of his own 
unique potential. 

Therefore, the right of choice within this framework is an inherent 
and essential consideration in the industry-education dialogue. 
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Definition and Classification of Options 
A* Definition 

An option is the prerogative to select and utilize a variety of media 
and techniques to meet specific educational needs. 

B. Types of Options 

Essentially there are two types of options that may be exercised at 
any level. 

First are content options. What facts, opinions, concepts, and data 
will be made available to the learner? Organizations, sequencing, 
and level of difficulty are also included in this category. The 
learner's interests also necessitate content options to maximize 
motivation. 

Second are strategy options. How will the individual learn the con- 
tent? What teaching techniques, such as lecture, demonstration, 
and discussion or learning techniques such as programed instruction 
and independent instructional study are appropriate. Other strategy 
options are necessary in the area of equipment and materials. The 
amount and type as well as the order in which these techniques are 
employed are all strategy options. 

C. Levels at Which Options May Be Decided 

The selection of an option in either content or strategy represents a 
decision derived from a particular goal. The decision makers are 
many and the goals are precluded by prior decisions and goals made 
at another level. 

Because we believe in the importance of the student as an individual 
learner, we place him first in our recognition of his role as a deci- 
sion maker in the selection of options. But we recognize that most 
of his options must be related to the need to concur with the deci- 
sions and goals prescribed by the teacher. There are times when 
an individual is confined in his initial options because of decisions 
and goals exercised by the local administrator who in turn must 
respond to the guidelines established by district, state, and in a 
few cases, national administrative agencies. 

We also recognize the existence of both community and special 
interest groups and the role they sometimes assume in the constric- 
tion or expansion of options in education. It is not always clear, 
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however, where these community and special interest groups exer- 
cise influence in the decision-making hierarchy. It seems most 
accurate to say that these groups can and do influence the selection 
of educational options at each of the first six levels of options listed 



below: 




1. 


Students 


2. 


Teachers 


3. 


Local administrator 


4. 


District 


5. 


State 


6. 


National 


7. 


Special Interest groups 


8, 


Community 



III. Why Have Options ? 

Prerogatives to select or modify exist even in the most tightly structured 
situations. In a free society options confront us at every turn and we 
sometimes tend to defer those options which logically belong to us, to 
another level. For educational and industrial personnel to be effective 
in education we must pick up the appropriate choices for our level of 
operation and exercise these. A free society not only forces us to 
recognize our options but to assume responsibility for them and to expand 
them to their fullest: i. e. , the teachers are not restricted to exercising 

options relative to the development of curriculum and the materials to 
be used; as professionals they also have free choices in their direct 
interactions with students, parents, colleagues, administrators, the 
community and professional organizations. We could go onto other 
options because this is not a two-sided coin but a multifaceted coin. Use 
of options depends on the willingness of the individual to accept them, 
put them into action, and be accountable for the outcomes. 

Certain limitations exist and we must also recognize these. The con- 
straints depend upon the extent to which certain options are shared or 
delegated among the levels mentioned above. 

The following are areas in the educational spectrum where options 
should be exercised: 

To accommodate individual differences: These are related to all 
levels and closely influence freedom to have options. 

Motivation: Content and strategy in instruction and learning should 
be stimulating and exciting, creating a desire to go beyond initial 
experience. 



A. 

B. 
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C. Release Creativity: Choices made in selection and use of media 
should encourage direct learning experiences in new ways. 

D. Feeling of involvement: Encourage broad participation on all levels 
of decision-making in choosing media and equipment for more effec- 
tive learning. 

E. Academic Freedom: Maintain the rights of those involved in instruc- 
tion and learning to maintain and increase freedom. 

F. Logistical differences: Decisions in the designing and selection of 
facilities, equipment and materials influence future choices. Stan- 
dardization may initially widen the range of options by making more 
sources available, but there is a danger that extensive standardiza- 
tion may inhibit technological innovation. 

G. Updating materials: A wide selection of choices will ensure the 
learner the most advanced media and equipment available. 

H. Stimulates changes in educational materials by producers: Edu- 
cators should consistently make their needs known to the manufac- 
turers and producers of educational materials. 

I. To encourage innovations: Beyond accepting what exists, educators 
should assist in influencing innovations and planned change. 

J. To accommodate time schedules: Educators need materials in a 
variety of timed presentations in order to have more options. 

K. Power Structure: Can limit as well as encourage freedom of choice 
in a formal or informal way. 

L. Community differences: Involve all levels in the selection and pro- 
duction of both locally produced and commercial or other media for 
instruction and/or learning. 

M. Socio-economic differences: Choices will be influenced by the 

individual needs of all (minority or ethnic) groups in specific 
localities. 

IV. How To Obtain Options : 

How can those in education be afforded the opportunity to exercise the 

optimum number of options? These options should be available to the 

student as well as to the teacher. 




A. First and foremost, the student has a genuine choice of options 
only if the educational program can be adapted to his own 
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capabilities. It is of the utmost importance to provide the student 
with some options as to the way he learns and the things he learns. 
For students vary in their background, abilities, interests and 
character and in the mode of learning which is most suitable, 
effective and interesting for them. 

B. Informed pre-service, in-service and continuing education is neces- 
sary if teachers and others in education are to be aware of the options 
open to them--especially in the realm of new approaches to subject 
matter and to techniques of study and teaching. 

C. The establishment and re-evaluation of operational objectives can 
give students and teachers a clearer idea of what they are doing-- 
and why. 

D* Those in education need to be given time and opportunity for the 
research and development of their own materials. Without this 
neither students nor teachers have the option to use materials other 
than those produced outside their own classroom. 

E. The provision of support personnel can widen the options open to 
teachers by releasing them from non-teaching functions. If support 
of this kind is inadequate the sheer weight of /jetty day-to-day 
administrative work in fact severely limits the freedom of choice 
for teachers. 

F. At a wider level, the improvement of communications between the 
school or university and the community, and between it and industry, 
can widen the options available. Only if there is a good communica- 
tions system here can those in education ta.ke advantage cf the varied 
resources of the community and industry. 

G. The encouragement and/or reward for innovative practices may 
widen the range of options. This may take the form of special pro- 
fessional recognition in the school and community. Monetary 
rewards might also be considered. 

H. An adequate financial base must be provided and must be maintained 
with continuing support. Sufficient financial support is an important 
keystone for total satisfaction and success in teaching. 

I. Production and utilization of materials is an essential option to the 
student and teacher when involved in the planning, learning, teach- 
ing and evaluation process. 

Public and private service organizations can do much to widen the 
range of options to teachers. Where suitable organizations exist- - 
which range from bodies like the National Center for School and 
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College Television (NCSCT) to publishing houses--they can make 
available an immensely wider range of teaching material than can 
ever be found in a single school, school district, or university. 
Some of the materials will be based upon a common curriculum; 
e.g. , PSSC or BSCS. But this sort of material in fact widens the 
options open to a student rather than constricting the freedom to 
develop an individual syllabus. For new materials, even if pro- 
duced on a national basis, can give the student a chance to learn 
a subject in a new way. Indeed curricular development, which 
should widen the opportunities for students to learn in ways mean- 
, ingful to them, can develop faster if new materials are made 

available widely and rapidly. This is possible only by using all 
the resources of instructional technology. 

K. Long range planning for innovation and change, as an option, is a 
necessity for success in modern education. 

L. Those in education may wish to be concerned through the develop-, 
ment of standards and procedures to identify and sustain these 
standards as goals. 

V. Recommendations; 



The opening comments of the committee reflected a concern for the 
proliferation of options for all those involved in deciding on the elements 
of a system to achieve a basic goal. Through discussion with industrial 
representatives and deliberations within committee meetings it is felt 
that a more effective program of planning, a total examination of the 
need, and evaluation of the cost-performance ratios, will result in a 
less confusing or frustrating feeling in dealing with options. A contin- 
uing evaluation process will provide check points for eliminating less 
desirable options. The following recommendations are therefore made. 

A. It is recommended that a responsibility for the decision made in 
the final analysis must reflect a consideration of the options. 

B. Anything that is created or produced for educational use should 
have options. 

C. Options should be relevant and related to educational goals. 

D. Recognizing that decisions made at one stage affect the number of 
available options at the next stage, most educational options should 
be exercised by the teacher /learner. Producers should therefore 
be urged to construct resources so that learners' options are 
optimized. 

E. Materials should be designed as a core in modular form. 
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F. A successful implementation of options calls for a recognition on 
the part of those concerned with the educational process of a need 
for greater flexibility in the use of such options. 

The necessity of ensuring that an optimum number of options in edu- 
cation do become a reality to the educational community is one of the 
paramount issues of our time. The day is coming to a close when we, 
as educators, can bury our ineffectiveness and downright failures by 
rationalization and a loyalty to tradition no longer valid. Those who 
administer our schools and colleges and those who interact daily with 
our young men and women in the learning and/or teaching process are 
increasingly held accountable to the American public for the foundation 
knowledge, attitudes and skills which these young people will possess 
when they leave these educational institutions. 
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STUDY COMMITTEE REPORT #3 

TECHNOLOGY AND DEHUMANIZATION 



I. Introduction 

There is no data to which we can point which indicates that dehumani- 
zation has occurred in education, with or without technology. This 
discussion reflects fears and attitudes which exist, not necessarily what 
has actually come to pass. Technology and/or teachers have the poten- 
tial for dehumanizing the educative process. 

II. Position 




When one considers the issues involved in humanization and dehumani- 
zation, perhaps the first problem encountered is one of semantics. The 
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popular use of the word dehumanization, when used in the context of 
educational technology, usually refers to replacing the human teacher 
with a teaching machine or other mechanical device designed to help 
the student learn. The term "depersonalization* 1 could describe the 
absence of a human teacher in the learning process. While this point 
may appear to be somewhat trivial, it is, in fact, the central issue of 
a growing controversy in education. Few teachers would question the 
validity or desirability of a student involving himself in independent 
study while using a map, dictionary, textbook, or encyclopedia. How- 
ever, some. teacher s resist violently the introduction of a teaching 
machine, computer, or other mechanical device on the grounds that it 
is dehutnanizing the student. 

There is a common fear among some educators that the dependence on 
message -mediating devices for instruction leads to a lack of personal 
contact between teacher and learnei. Inherent in this observation is 
the realization that the personal-contact factor in instructional situations 
brings to both the teacher and the learner an important feedback element 
which many educators feel is the basis of good teaching. 

Some educators feel that educational technology will result in a reduc- 
tion of the personal element, the quality of the contact and the warm 
interaction between individuals; i. e. , teachers and students. Some 
educators also feel that the ability to adapt the educational experience 
in a kind and understanding way to the immediate and long term needs 
of the individual student is lessened or eliminated. 

We believe effective teacher use of educational media can make possible 
more personalization and humanization than is now present for both 
teacher and student. The full potential of technology in education has 
not yet been realized even in experimental situations; therefore, it 
appears that for both the present and the future, the best education for 
the child will involve a balance between mediated teaching and warm 
understanding, personal contact between the teacher and the student. 

The quality of the personal contact can be increased and the education 
process made more human because the teacher, by sharing the load 
with technology, can spend more time with the student in those tasks 
which will be most beneficial to the student* s psychological growth and 
value development. 

Seen in the context of this discussion, dehumanization is the absence 
of a person serving as a teacher for a learner. At a more complex 
level, dehumanization is a hallmark of the current cultural milieu. 
Man-machine relationships continually change as a matter of technolog- 
ical necessity, in many cases resulting in an absence of contact between 
human beings in even the most common every-day transactions of life. 
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Educators, as both teachers and citizens in an advanced technological 
society, are especially sensitive to the importance of preventing what 
is seen as a demoralizing dehumanization of teacher -learner inter- 
action in schools. They see what is termed technology primarily as a 
threat to an institution which is humanistic and human-being centered. 



There is a decided difference between depersonalization and dehumani- 
zation; i.e. , the removal of a human as against the stripping away of 
human characteristics. 

The simple act of taking class attendance is a case in point. In a number 
of large school systems attendance records are stored in the computer 
along with many other student records. The attitude a teacher may have 
toward an absent student has little to do with the method of record keep- 
ing because the act of recording attendance or absence is impersonal. 

By no stretch of the imagination could this act of record-keeping be 
called dehumanizing. And yet, some teachers perceive this computer- 
ized student record-keeping as dehumanizing to the student. 

It is recognized that strong interdependencies and interrelationships 
exist between personalization and humanization. Through the use of 
mediated interaction an individual can participate in experiences which 
assist him to become a socially adjusted human being even though there 
is no interaction in this experience with another individual. However, 
we must recognize that varied opportunities must be provided for per- 
sonal interaction in order to develop the full human potential. The 
important element is not the quantity of situations in which live individ- 
uals are in close proximity, such as in the classroom--a situation 
which is usually interpreted as interpersonal interaction- -but rather 
the quality of the true interpersonal interactions. How often during a 
day is each student granted the opportunity to relate in a constructive, 
meaningful way to an individual who shares the responsibility for that 
student's education? What percentage of student contact hours is spent 
in close proximity to that individual with whom there is no meaningful 
interaction? 

Through the purposeful use of technology which may reduce the contact 
hours* between student and teacher, the personal interaction hours may 
increase between student and teacher; therefore, the "so-called dehuman- 
ization" may facilitate humanization. In that case, this "dehumanization" 
is in fact beneficial to the humanization of the individual. 



Norberg-*- has said: 



The problem in education is not whether we are going to make use of modern 
technology, but under what set of conditions. More specifically, we need to 
develop a systems concept that is appropriate to education and one that respects 
the limits within which it must work in the education enterprise. 




Contact hour refers to that time when a student is under the supervision of a teacher. 
This includes lectures, seminars, tutors, study hall, and gymnasium. Non-contact 
hoars include time spent in the library, cafeteria, etc. 
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An example which may be cited is the audio -tutorial system of education 
at Oakland Community College, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, where the 
students maximize the use of educational technology. Immediately avail- 
able to the student who is studying in the carrel is a tutor who will pro- 
vide individualized tutorial help. The instructor meets formally with 
the entire class only one period per week. The remaining time is spent 
in small assembly sessions consisting of four to six students who share 
a common problem, interest, or concern. In this example, educational 
technology has indeed reduced the number of contact hours the student 
has as a large group v/ith the instructor, but has provided a greater 
opportunity for personal interaction and meaningful contact through 
small group sessions or individual conferences. Without the purposeful 
use of technology, this personal contact, with large numbers of students, 
over a prolonged period of time, would be almost impossible. 

An interesting question is raised. n In educational technology, to whom 
does the term dehumanizing apply? To teachers, to students, or both?" 
If we look at the previously used example of attendance taking, we must 
recognize that the teacher takes attendance. The act of maintaining 
accurate records was once considered a rather important role of the 
teacher. Many times the neatness, accuracy, and completeness of a 
teacher's records was not only a matter of professional pride, but also 
provided a measure of the teacher's professional competency to be used 
as a deciding factor in promotions. This is a good example of dehuman- 
ization of the teacher. The computer dehumanized this act but only for 
the teachers who perceived this act as a measure of professional pride. 

In regard to the use of technological innovations in education, the 
dehumanization issue applied first to teachers, who feared the inroads 
of educational technology into their teaching situations for a number of 
reasons. Technology first and foremost makes instruction publicly 
observable to everyone concerned v/ith it, providing a basis for evalua- 
tion of instructional behavior. Technology, in addition, forces teachers 
to choose among options for their students- -a decision-making task of 
the highest order, and one for which many teachers are inadequately 
prepared. Feedback provides the guide for instructional behavior. 
Absence of feedback focuses the issue of dehumanization on both the 
teacher and the learner, in that the quality of the interpersonal exper- 
ience may often depend to a large extent on that feedback. The human 
factor of feedback is not necessarily absent when technology is applied 
to education. Norberg^ has said: 

Since we are educators, first of all, and then specialists in our fields, our task is 
to work with fellow educators, and with industry, toward realization of the humane 
potential that resides in technology. 

The central point, then, is the manner in which technology is used in 
education. There is a difference. The difference is significant enough 
to change the outcome from humanization to dehumanization. Again 
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using the example ol attendance -taking, the teacher who views this act 
as a simple record-keeping function may now have time to give a brief 
call to a student who has been absent for several days. During the course 
of a school year, the large amounts of professional time consumed by 
clerical tasks can be channelled into the professional spheres of teaching; 
i. e. , interpersonal relationships with students. Population increases 
and the explosion of knowledge have placed greater demands on educa- 
tion. Considering these demands the only hope of having humanizing 
experiences for students might depend upon the purposeful use of edu- 
cational technology., Thus technology will free the teacher to do the 
professional task of interacting with students. 

If technology is used without regard to the needs of both teachers and 
students, the end result could be inadvertant dehumanization. On the 
other hand, the well-planned use of technology and teachers will allow 
maximum personalization and in turn maximum humanization. 

Clearly, the way technology is used makes a difference as to whether 
the final result is humanizing or dehumanizing. Technology exists to 
assist in the application of solutions to problems in pursuit of a goal. 

By using technology to maximize the humanizing factors inherent in 
education, the educator can optimize the probability of reaching his goal. 

Perhaps the concern of this committee can best be summarized by a 
statement made by Lee Cochran^: 

I am not half as afraid of what educational technology will do to the student as 
I am of what some teachers will do. 

This statement recognizes the need for improvement in both educational 
technology and teachers so that both may realize maximum potential in 
their avowed purpose in the learning process,, 

III. Recommendations 

These recommendations, formulated in the light of the preceding position 
paper, are addressed to those who are concerned with the issue of human- 
ization of education through the use of educational technology, represen- 
tatives of both education and industry, and members of the public at large. 

A. There must be a commitment on the part of school administrators 
to extend contracts and provide assigned time to teachers for mate- 
rials preparation and instructional development. This commitment 
must provide teachers with instructional support, such as adequate 
finances, resource people, clerical services, and media services. 

The administration can promote a climate of openness and accep- 
tance of innovative practices in their institution. The recognition 
of media development as a professional skill by administration can 
be an important commitment, extending as far as financial remu- 
O neration for the development of media. 

ERIC 
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B, Teachers must be aided in alleviating their fears of educational 
technology, so that they realize that as professionals they have 
control of educational materials. Teachers can be involved in 
establishing criteria for the selection of instructional materials. 
Teachers must continually gain new skills in order to effectively 
use newly developed technology. In addition, an emphasis should 
be placed on the expanded time made available, through the use of 
mediated teaching, for teachers to consult with individual students. 

C. Since the task of the teacher is changed substantially as a result of 
the introduction of technological devices, teachers must be helped 
to understand, accept, and become more proficient in playing this 
more sophisticated role. 



NOTES 

1. Robert L. Rice, "The Relationship Between Education and Business, " Audiovisual 

Instruction, XIII (February, 1968), 124-5. 

2. Ibid . 

3. Lee W. Cochran, personal interview held at the Fourteenth Lake Okoboji Educational 

Media Leadership Conference, August 19, 1968. 
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STUDY COMMITTEE REPORT #4 

ADAPTING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT TO AN ERA OF CHANGE 



I. Rationale 
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Within the Industry-Education dialogue it is desirable to identify certain 
relevances to the needs of education which may or may not exist in regard 
to instructional materials and equipment. Francis Keppel has said, M A 
public grown restless with paying for mounting educational costs is ask- 
ing ever more insistently whether better management and more modern 
techniques cannot make schools and colleges more ’efficient', and help 
to curb expenses. M * In line with the above comments the principal objec- 
tives of this committee deliberation have been to determine: 
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A. Some aspects of the current status of industry-education 
cooperation 

B. Some significant factors which have contributed to this current 
state of affairs 

C. Some recommendations for possible change based on those 
determining factors 

II. Definitions 



A. Instructional materials are materials used by the teacher or pupil 
which may be viewed directly or which may be perceived* using 
audio or visual instructional equipment, 

B. Instructional equipment is equipment which exists now, or may 
exist and is utilized in the production, display, or storage of 
instructional materials or in control of the abcwe equipment. 

C. Relevance alludes to the suitability/ adaptability/ accessibility of 
instructional material and/or equipment in fulfilling the objectives 
as prescribed for a given curriculum in a group or individual 
learning situation. 



III. Current Status of Industry-Education Cooperation 

A. There is evidence of increased initiative and involvement on the 
part of industry in education. Instructional materials and equip- 
ment currently being produced are having an ever-increasing 
effect on the structure of education, and it is conceivable that the 
following factors are influencing the nature of this increased 
involvement. 
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1. A belief that education is not meeting industry’s needs for 
appropriately trained personnel 

2. An observation that current curricula are not within the con- 
text of contemporary society 

3. A general impatience with education’s exceedingly gradual 
change in an era of rapidly advancing technology 

4. A willingness and ability to experiment, stimulated by the 
availability of funds and the diversification of product 

5. A desire for monetary return from goods and services created 
to meet the growing demands of the education market 
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B. Educational systems and packages of correlated instructional mate- 
rials are being developed, produced and distributed by industry at 
an ever-increasing rate. This current trend has various character- 
istics: 

1. The provision of a wide range of resources giving the teacher 
a variety of options 

2. The provision of greater depth in both materials and techniques 

3. The provision of both materials and techniques which may help 
redefine the role of the teacher 

4. The implementation and extension of opportunities for indi- 
vidualized and small group instruction. 

C. There is an increasing involvement of educational specialists in 
the development of commercially produced instructional materials. 
Various benefits accrue from this creative collaboration: 

1. The establishment of valid curricula relationships 

2 o The maintenance of high correlation of the materials to the 

needs, interests, and cbilities of students 

3. The provision of instructional materials and equipment that 
are appropriate to the learning situations for which they are 
intended. 

4. The creation of materials that are high in motivational and 
involvement factors 

D. Educators are attempting to cooperate more fully with industry in 
matters involving the evaluation and validation of commercially 
produced instructional materials; e. g. , the tape and worksheet 
materials developed by 3M and teachers of the Norwalk, Connect- 
icut Public Schools. This cooperative endeavor tends to establish 
the validity of materials prior to their production for regular 
classroom use. 

IV. Factors Affecting Industry-Education Cooperation 

The committee recognizes that the media specialist has inherited the 
traditional and logistical problems which the educational community and 
industry have not solved; i. e. , the need for adequate staffs, the storage 
and shipment of films, and the decentralization of materials and equip- 
ment. At least three major interacting elements in the current industry- 
education dialogue have been identified as contributing significantly to 
the problem. 
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A. Communication 

The teacher has not come to the media specialist with well-defined 
problems or needs; also the media specialist has not effectively 
demonstrated his expertise to the teaching community. As individ- 
uals and as a group, teachers and media specialists have net worked 
closely enough to inform industry of the needs and trends of educa- 
tion. 

B. Application 

In traditional approaches, educators have spent too much time with 
immediate problems and not enough time on long-range planning. 

As a result, they have not solved the problems relating sophisticated 
equipment to its application. For example, building design itself 
often restricts the effective use of media. There is also much need- 
less duplication of effort in certain media as a result of implementing 
the inherited concept that much of the production must be done at the 
local level. 

Moreover, educators and industry representatives often have been 
organized along single medium approaches; e.g. , a school system 
may have one committee to evaluate films, and an entirely different 
committee to evaluate filmstrips. Catalogs may show only films 
and filmstrips. 

In-service and pre -service training programs have not kept pace 
with or made use of technological advances. As a result, teachers 
all too often are not trained in multi -media techniques. 

C. Administration 

Administrative support has been fragmentary. Money allocations 
to individual units often are inconsistent with local goals. At some 
levels, purchasing instructional materials and equipment continues 
to be done without adequate evaluative criteria procedures. 

As a consequence of these factors, the teaching profession (curri- 
culum and media specialists) has not exercised its proper role in 
becoming an effective agent of change. 

V. Directions for Change 

The following proposals are presented as feasible ways in which the 
status outlined in the preceding pages can be altered in order to establish 
a climate conducive to the effective employment of instructional tech- 
nology. 
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A. Industry and education should organize to support the proposed Edu- 
cational Technology Act of 1968. 

B. Liaison should be established between media specialists and teacher 
organizations to assess the needs of the teachers. 

C. An industry and education council should be established whose mem- 
bers can commit time, staff, and money to the solution of the prob- 
lems raised. 

D. Continuing research and evaluation as to the effectiveness of current 
and evolving technology should be promoted and encouraged at the 
college graduate level. 

E. A task force of members of DA VI and selected producers should be 
e stablished to develop criteria for the evaluation of instructional 
materials and equipment. 

F. A determination of the instructional materials and equipment required 
for the priority tasks should be made before monies are allocated. 

G. Educators must provide industry with basic criteria for the produc- 
tion of instructional materials of all types and for the kind of instruc- 
tional equipment required. This should be done in concert or cooperation 
with industry in order that the problems facing industry are not ignored. 

From the basic criteria for instructional materials, guidelines should 
be developed for selecting and evaluating materials, for developing 
programs (both immediate and long range), for sharing information, 
and for preventing the needless expenditure of money, energy, and time. 

H. Administrators and architects should involve the media specialist both 
in the planning and design cf new schools and m renovation of existing 
facilities. A compilation of resource personnel especially qualified 
in the planning and redesigning of school facilities should be published 
and made available for all levels of education. A list of consultants 
and a bibliography of publications related to facility planning should 
be developed. 

I. Cooperative research by education and industry on the effectiveness 

of locally produced materials should be instituted. From this research, 
guidelines should be developed for production procedures. 

J. The sharing of ideas between media specialists and teachers to identify 
educational needs for classroom materials and equipment is essential 
to the improvement of instruction. 
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K. A sharing of ideas between educational leaders and commercial mate- 
rials producers should be expanded. Commercial representatives 
should be designated so that educators might better know to whom the 
needs of education should be conveyed. A directory of such industrial 
representatives could be made available through DA VI, 

L. As a corollary to this, representatives of industry might contribute 
significantly to the alleviation of some problems of the media spe- 
cialist and the teacher if an arrangement were made for the industrial 
consultant to spend time in the classroom and media center observing 
the needs as they arise in an on-going program. His knowledge of the 
potential in industry could lead to suggestions of which the teacher and 
media specialist may not be aware. 



NOTE 



1 . 



Francis Keppel, 
p. 132. 



"The Role of Private Enterprise, M School Library Journal XIV (October, 1967), 
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STUDY COMMITTEE REPORT #5 



CRITERIA 



I. Rationale 

The conditions under which modern media are used in the schools are very 
different from those under which they are used by other organizations. 

In the schools, students, student assistants and other technically untrained 
individuals (including sometimes reluctant and pre-occupied teachers) are 
often responsible for media operation and maintenance. Further, the num- 
ber of hours of such use and operation in the schools is generally higher and 
on a more regular basis than that prevailing in other non-school uses; e.g. , 
commercial, religious, club, etc. 
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It is obvious, therefore 9 that greater simplicity, aur ability, and ease of 
operation must be built into equipment intended for school service than is 
needed by most other users. 

This committee has identified a few of the considerations which need to be 
taken into account in design, manufacture and service if optimum use is 
to be made of the newer media. In the hope that these considerations may 
be of value and interest to che manufacturers in assisting them to best 
service the needs of education, some of the principal problems and con- 
siderations identified by this committee are presented here. It is our 
hope that other educators and manufacturers may add other equally impor- 
tant items to the end that our common, cooperative efforts may result in 
improved education for tomorrow's citizens. 

Before these specific considerations are noted, however, certain assump- 
tions must be made. 

Assumption s 

A. There is a need to develop guidelines 

B. Industry is willing to respond to the needs of education 

C. Education is willing to respond to the needs of industry 

D. The experiences of the educator can be used as guidelines in the future 
design and development of educational materials and equipment 

E. The educational considerations are widely applicable 
Considerations 

A. Instructional Materials 

The following considerations are relevant to establishing criteria of 
quality in the design and production of instructional materials: 

1. Content 

a. It is recommended that producers develop instructional 
materials that are educationally valid, based upon careful 
documentation and the result of consultations with know- 
ledgeable educators in the intended use area; these should 
be released only after adequate pre -publication field 
testing. 

b. It is recommended that more emphasis be placed upon the 
production of student-oriented rather than teacher -oriented 
materials in view of the trend toward individualized instruc- 
tion. This includes consideration of individual differences 
such as age and achievement level. 
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c. It is recommended that materials be developed with atten- 

tion to specific objectives in such areas as: 

1 ) motivation 

2) communication 

3) clarification 

4) understanding 

d. It is recommended that materials be modular in design 
wherever feasible to allow for the selection of appropriate 
segments with the option of purchasing individual modules, 

e. It is recommended that attempts be made to produce needed 
multi -media instructional materials, 

f. It is recommended that instructional materials be accompanied 
by comprehensive utilization guides (for teacher use and for 
students use) which shall include the stated objectives, bibli- 
ographic information, cross references, suggestions for 
further projects and activities, and data from pre -publication 
testing. 

2. Technical Characteristics 

a. It is recommended that producers select film stock, mounts, 
inks, etc. of the highest quality to withstand normal classroom 
use and handling. 

b. It is recommended that the audio portions of materials be of 
a quality capable of utilizing the full potential of high quality 
sound equipment. 

c. It is recommended that photography, graphics, lettering, etc. 
meet professional standards to facilitate effective learning. 

d. It is recommended that packaging be durable, reusable, easy 
to store, and adequately labeled. 

B. Instructional Equipment 

The following considerations have been identified as essential in the 
design of instructional equipment. 

It is recommended that a concerted effort be made by industry to 
provide equipment that would insure interchangeability of format 
between manufacturers. 
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2. It is recommended that industry develop a systematic program 
of field testing prototype instructional equipment under actual 
everyday operating conditions* Furthermore, to implement 
such a testing program, it is recommended that a clearing house 
be established between industry and education. 

3. It is recommended that industry guarantee parts availability for 
equipment no longer in production for a specified number of years, 
such time to be determined by the type of equipment, total units 
sold, expected life and other related factors. 

4. It is recommended that ease of maintenance, both in the field and 
in the shop, be an important factor in the design and construction 
of equipment. It is further recommended that modular construc- 
tion- -both mechanical and electronic --be utilized to the maximum 
degree possible; that standard, readily available, common stock- 
item parts be used wherever possible, and that a parts substitu- 
tion guide for such items as lenses, lamps, switches, etc. , be 
furnished with each piece of equipment. 

5. It is recommended that comprehensible, visible operating instruc- 
tions including threading diagrams, lamp replacement charts, be 
conspicuously located on each piece of equipment; these instruc- 
tions should not be located on equipment covers, cases, and the 
like. It is further recommended that a maintenance manual and 
replacement parts list be included as standard items with each 
piece of equipment as well as a comprehensive operation manual. 

6. It is recommended that equipment primarily for school use be 
designed and constructed for durability, ruggedness, and hard 
handling, because of the very wide range of users of such equip- 
ment--from beginners to occasional users to professionals - -and 
the need for constantly moving equipment from one location to 
another. 

7. It is recommended that human factors engineering be applied in 
media equipment control design, location and functions, which 
will provide comfort, safety and satisfaction to the user. Human 
factors engineering must be given equal consideration with other 
manufacturing factors such as physical appearance, production 
costs, marketing and distribution, and the like. 

IV. Glossary of Terms 
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A. Educational Media (Newer Media); 

Materials and technological devices used in the teaching -learning 
process. * 
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B. Feedback (from learners): 

Return communication from learner to teacher which gives to the 
teacher an indication that his message has been received by the 
learner. ^ 

C. Field Testing: 

The process of testing new instructional equipment or materials 
under the conditions in which they are used for the purpose of evalua- 
tion and with an eye to improvement. This testing should be com- 
pleted prior to release of such equipment and materials for general 
use. 

D. Format: 

The size, shape, rate of travel, and location of elements within or on 
units of instructional materials; e. g. , frame dimensions, sprocket 
hole locations, audio tape track locations. 

E. Human Factors Engineering (Human Engineering): 

The designing of equipment in such a manner that human sensory 
capacities, psychomotor abilities, body dimensions, comfort and 
satisfactions are taken into consideration.^ 

F. Interface: 

A bringing together in a meaningful way. This term implies inter- 
action between (or among) the elements brought together. ^ 

G. Modular: 

Made with a number of self-contained sub-assemblies which can be 
readily removed and replaced. 

H. Pretest: 

1. A criterion test administered to a (group of) student(s) for the 
purpose of determining to what extent he (they) may exhibit the 
terminal behaviors of the instructional unit. 

2. A test administered to a (group of) student(s) for the purpose of 
determining the extent to which they exhibit the entry behaviors 
required for an instructional unit. 

I. Utilization: 

Use of educational media in an instructional setting. The existence of 
a body of principles governing effective use is implied. 
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J. Validity: 

Determination that materials actually produce the effect upon knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and beliefs for which they were designed, 

NOTES 

1. The EPIE Forum , I (February, 1968), a publication o? The Educational Products Information 

Exchange Institute, New York. 

2. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

4. Richard Nibeck and John Wilshusen, personal conversation held at the Okoboji Conference, 

Milford, Iowa, August 20, 1968. 
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STUDY COMMITTEE REPORT #6 

CONTINUING EDUCATION-INDUSTRY FORUM 



I. Introduction 




We believe it is apparent in our increasingly technological society that 
both education and industry representatives must contribute extensively 
to the educational process. It is the point of view of this conference that 
previous efforts have been largely unilateral and that dialogue leading to 
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closer collaboration is needed. A planned approach to collaborative efforts, 
with roles and relationships carefully identified, is mandatory. The major 
effort of this committee has been to develop a procedure for fruitful con- 
tinuation of the kind of dialogue made possible by this conference. 

II. The Current Scene 

A. Goal Identification 

The goal of this committee was to set forth an approach to optimize 
the cooperation between education and industry to achieve the larger 
goal of effective learning. 

B. The Present Situation 

A mechanism through which education and industry can communicate 
their needs efficiently, reliably and comprehensively does not exist. 

One need only recall the abortive effort in the area of programed 
instruction as an example. 

G. Analysis of the Problem 



In a general analysis of the problem of establishing a continuing dia- 
logue, the key areas are (1) those people involved in the decision- 
making process concerned with concepts, products, and the use or 
marketing of these products, and (2) those topics of mutual concern . 
These two areas could be termed the who and what of the problem. 

1. The people involved in the decision-making process 

a. All decisions ultimately affect the learner. We recognize 
his critical position as recipient of media. His relation- 
ship to the teacher is a close one, and the teacher is engaged 
in implementing most of the following tasks: 

1; Identifying the needs of the learner 

2) Marshalling of clinical and diagnostic testing, 

guidance, etc. 

3) Application of the theories of learning 

4) Determining what information can be derived from 

the learner’s experience 

5) Reinforcement of the learner’s critical needs 

b. As the closest link to the learner, the teacher has unique 
responsibilities as a part of any continuing forum. His 
role in that dialogue may not always be in direct communi- 
cations with industry, but it would include these aspects: 

1) Identifying pupil needs, potentials, and achievement 

2) Utilizing local resources 
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3) Meeting media salesmen at school, workshops, con- 
ferences; often unloading problems and gripes on his 
shoulders 

4) .Entering or contributing to promotional projects spon- 
sored by industry 

5) Being a part of a trial or experimental market in pro- 
fessional education through the university or college 
personnel who act in an advisory or authorship capacity 

6) Receiving skill training and guidance in selection and 
utilization of media 

7) Provide on-going feedback 

c. The administrator as instigator or decision-maker 

Traditionally administration or top-level management has 
held the overall responsibility for carrying out the policies 
and programs of the organization. The chief school official 
or his designated representative holds this responsibility in 
education. At this level he must carry on the decision- 
making and interaction with similar levels in industry, the 
community and in general the world outside the school. 
Responsibilities and accountabilities in this area might well 
include: 

1) Assist in the selection of projects 

2) Identification of services required 

3) Recognition of community involvement 

4) Determination of course of action 

5) Involvement of staff members appropriate time and 
service 

6) The seeking out and utilization of effective industrial 
executive assistance 

7) Maintenance of free flowing exchange of purpose 
(dialogue, eta) 

8) Stimulation of educational staff to participate and uti- 
lize channels established 

d. Within the administrative structure of the educational insti- 
tution the media specialist should be the catalyst in the 
several processes involved. As the liaison person between 
the teacher and other administrators, he best serves the 
media field in a number of ways. 

Awareness of the needs of the learner 
Knowledge of the field of materials and equipment 
Initiation and/or participation in experimentation and 
pilot projects 

Innovation and the encouragement of teacher innovation 
Budgetary responsibilities 

Shared responsibilities in the selection of equipment 
and material 



1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 
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7) Knowledge of utilization of equipment and material 

8) Knowledge and experience in maintenance of equip- 
ment and material 

9) Acquaintances and contacts with industry 

10) Influence in establishing criteria and standards for 
equipment and materials 

11) Message design 

e. In most fields of endeavor one finds knowledgeable persons 
who maintain close liaison with associated fields. Industry 
has salesmen or representatives who meet the field head-on. 
These men can provide the liaison between education and 
industry. 

Conceived in the best interests of both functions, the company 
representative or salesman should provide a number of bene- 
ficial functions. 

To report new ideas and techniques 
To demonstrate 
To sell 

To provide service 

To provide informal feedback and evaluative service 
To recommend when appropriate 

To serve at times as a catalyst stimulating creative and 
innovative effort on the part of either or both education 
and industry 

f. Inasmuch as the salesman may in many instances be the only 
contact between the user and the production facility, he be- 
comes the image of his company. His credibility with both 
education and industry is paramount. Industrial management, 
administration and executive responsibilities in industry are 
well defined and structured for specific functions of the pur- 
poses and intent of the corporation. Responsibilities may be 
specifically delegated in broad terms and categories, but may 
also allow considerable flexibility and adaptation to needs. 

The desired image of the corporate structure often dictates 
to a degree the participation permitted in services to edu- 
cational institutions. Identification of appropriate executive 
assistance may involve a number of officials including: 

1 ) Public relation executive 

2) Educational consultant 

3) Production manager 

4) Research and design engineer 

5) Company training director 

6) Continuing education director 

7) Author -writing executive 
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3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) 
7) 
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g. Top-level management in industry are responsible for 

decision-making, interaction with education and the dele- 
gation of functional responsibilities. Areas of probable 
responsibility include: 

1) Determination of general area of operation 

2) Decision on services available 

3) Acknowledgment as to community involvement 

4) Determination of corporate policy toward education 

5) Assignment of operational areas and personnel 

6) Plans for research and development 

7) Promotion of company-client relationships 

8) Encouragement of cooperative enterprise at all levels 
between industry and education 

9) Establishment of field testing, product acceptance and 
feedback channels for product evaluation 

2. Topics of Mutual Concern 

There are at least three specific areas which must be discussed 
if more effective learning is to result. These may be defined as 
structures, specific knowledge , and utilization. 

a. Structure 

The lack of understanding of each other's structures, goals 
and philosophy today hinders cooperation and lessens the 
effective use of the resources of education and industry for 
the attainment of improved learning. In any dialogue between 
industry and education each must know where and by whom 
decisions are made at many levels depending on the nature 
of the decision An understanding in the following areas is 
vital: 

1) Specifics on structure 

2) How and by whom decisions are made to purchase 

3) Details of motives and goals 

4) Financial problems 

b. Specific knowledge 

Both education and industry must know the specifications of 
existing products and also those products planned for the 
future. It is important also that information be available 
regarding how well products are meeting specifications. 

Education must transmit specifications for its requirements. 
Industry must likewise specify what materials, equipment, 
and services; are available. Dialogue must also take place in 
the planning and field testing stages so that the products of 
both education and industry meet requirements. 
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c. Utilization 

Both education and industry have much to gain from an 
exchange of talent. The following are areas where talent 
exchange would be of value: 

1) Management techniques 

2) Product usage 

3) Educational techniques 

4) Financing 

5) Training requirement design 

6) Facility design and utilization 

7) Production techniques 

8) Research and evaluation procedures 



III. Recommended Action 

There are many obstacles facing the establishment of any continuing edu- 
cation-industry dialogue. The solution is not easily achieved and can only 
be found in a series of small steps leading to a well established procedure 
for insuring a continuing dialogue. 

We recommend as the first step the convening of a national forum composed 
of : ading educators and industrialists whose task would be to devise a 
model for experimenting in ways and means of devising a continuing dialogue# 
In establishing this model we recommend the following approach: 

A. Pilot Studies with well defined objectives should be initiated at local 
or regional levels to determine the most appropriate mechanism to 
provide a dialogue. Where existing forms are now operational they 
should also be included to provide the basis of a pilot study. 

B, Evaluatio n of these models should be implemented to determine their 
effectiveness in accomplishing the goals. 

C a Redesign of the model should be undertaken to achieve the model's 
goals and/or expansion to operational phase. 

IV. Implementation of the Recommendations 

A. A national forum composed of leading educators and industrialists 
should be convened in early 1969 to develop a model for establish- 
ment of a continuing education-industry dialogue. 

B. The forum can be convened by a recognized organization such as DAVI or 
under private sponsorship if necessary. 
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C. We further recommend that the delegates of the Fourteenth Okoboji 
Conference establish some form of educational-industry dialogue in 
their communities. 
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OKOBOJI EVALUATION - 68 



Introduction: 



Every three or four years an Ad-Hoc Evaluation Committee is appointed 
to evaluate the Okoboji Conferences* The previous evaluation was conducted 
in 1964. 

It v/as the purpose of the 1968 Evaluation Committee to employ the 
assistance of the 1968 participants of the Okoboji Conference as they represent 
numerous delegates who have attended two or more conferences in addition to 
the first timers. The Committee attempted to assess two main areas: 

(1) Purposes and values 

(2) Structure and operation 

Other related miscellaneous items were polled to acquire further information. 

The Committee in preparing an evaluation form made no pretense of 
designing an infallible measurement device. Interviews and small group dis- 
cussions were equally important and, for some questions, more important 
than the evaluation form itself. 



The members of the Evaluation Committee had all attended several 
Okoboji Conferences. 

Overview: 



This year’s participants numbered seventy-three (73). Of these, thirty- 
four (34) responded to the questionnaire. The thirty -four (34) responding 
were distributed as follows: 



One year . 
Two years . 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 
Six years . 



.24 
. 2 
. 3 
. 2 
. 1 
. 2 



It is evident that the experienced Okoboji delegates took their responsi- 
bility for reporting less serious than did the new delegates. The obvious lack 
of reports from the experienced delegates must certainly be taken into con- 
sideration when evaluating the findings of the survey. 

Although the Evaluation Committee was limited in time the evaluation 
form and the other inquiry methods used provided sufficient evidence to make 
the following overall conclusions: 
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1. 


The Okoboji Conference is extremely popular with an over- 
whelming majority of the delegates. This is evidenced by 
the unanimous decision to continue Okoboji next year. 


2. 


The basic structure and procedures are operating effectively 
and little change is recommended a 


3. 


The pre-planning is exceptional in its efficiency and method 
of providing every convenience and facility possible. 


4. 


The criticism which does exist concerning the Conference is 
unorganized and fragmented. 



Purposes : 

The Committee attempted to find out what the delegates felt were the 
main purposes of the conference. The evaluation form indicated that the 
major purposes are (ranked in order): 



i. 


The development of leadership 


2. 


The exchange and testing of new ideas, concepts, information, 
trends and directions. 


3. 


The discussion of a major theme and related issues 


4. 


The development of future leaders 


5. 


To meet informally with leaders in the field and share ideas with 
colleagues. 



The first three purposes were indicated by most of the delegates. No 
doubt the delegates attending the conference were in relative agreement as to 
why they were attending the conference. 

What the purposes are and what they should be may not necessarily be 
the same. Therefore the Committee attempted to determine what the purposes 
should be. The delegates ranked the main purpose accordingly: 



i. 


The exchanging and testing of new ideas (No. 2 above) 


2. 


Discussion of a major theme and related issues (No. 3 above) 


3. 


The discussion of new ideas, concepts, and information (No. 2 
above) 


4. 


The development of leadership (No. 1 above) 


0 5 * 
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To meet leaders and colleagues (No. 5 above) 
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The high priority given to the activities centered around the main theme 
indicates the growing importance of facing a major issue and approaching it in 
depth. Although numerous other purposes were stated the general consensus 
was that the purposes that exist are the purposes that should be. 

Values : 

Each delegate takes away from Okoboji his own feeling as to what con- 
tributions the conference makes to him. The Committee was interested in 
knowing what the major personal values are and how they relate to the purposes 
of Okoboji. 

The values mentioned most are ranked as follows: 

1. The receiving of and exploration of new ideas, concepts, and 
information. 

2. The informal and formal meeting with leaders in the field. 

3. The exchanging and testing of new ideas. 

4. The values obtained from the thorough examination of a main 
theme and related issues. 

The close relationship of the values received and the purposes of the 
conference again point to the consistency of the why of the conference and the 
valufis received from the conference. 

Structure and Organization : 

As stated in the overview the delegates gave overwhelming approval to 
the structure of the Conference and the organizational program. This does 
not imply, however, that there were not important suggestions made to 
streamline the operation of the conference. Several of these suggestions 
were related to the unstructured aspects of the Conference which allow the 
co-chairmen and discussion group leaders reasonable flexibility in conduct- 
ing the required business. Within the democratic framework individual dele- 
gates and, at times, the various committees caused long drawnout discussions 
centered around what a large number of the delegates term minutia. This is 
a major criticism and serious attention should be given to it by the Planning 
Committee and the chairman. 

The Conference as now structured requires the delegates to pay his own 
transportation and lodging. Ten delegates indicated difficulty in getting the 
time and/or money to attend. Others indicated they just paid their own way. 
The fact that several people did not attend because of this problem indicates 
it is worth consideration. Possible assists might be found or explored. 

Several delegates felt that the general sessions were too long; at least 
those presentations which did not allow for appropriate reaction from the 
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delegates. The keynote speakers did not remain for the entire conference so 
the opportunity for all the delegates to benefit from their knowledge and exper- 
ience on an informal basis was lost. The need for more experts to be at the 
conference was expressed frequently. This suggestion, in view of the purpose 
and value related to meeting leaders in the field and exchanging ideas, calls 
for more effort to assure expertise and top leadership. 

The "show and tell" session was approved by most. However sugges- 
tions for improvement were: 

1. Put a strict time limit on the presentations 

2. Limit the number 

3. Relate them to the theme 

4. Screen them before they are accepted 

Show and tell does help meet the purpose of exchanging and testing ideas. 

The Conference summary was heartily received by the 1968 delegates. 
The evaluation form and this year’s presentation point out that when the right 
person or per sons are selectedto do the summary the result is highly advan- 
tageous. 

Attendance : 

It was noted in the data that some participants have attended Okoboji as 
many as six times--in some cases, four or six times in succession. Clearly, 
the delegates polled felt that the primary determinant for attendance should be 
"when the selected theme is relevant to your area of specialization. " While 
selection of delegates is not at present precisely controlled, the expression of 
the group on this issue was quite unequivocal- -attendance should not be succes- 
sive and for more than, perhaps, two years without a break. 

Re commendations : 

1. Invitations from the national headquarters of DA VI should be 
addressed to the employer or supervisor of each invitee, rather 
than the individual alone, where this is feasible. 

2. A follow-up survey .should be conducted under the auspices of DA VI, 
using the entire population of previous Okoboji attendees. The 
survey should attempt to assess the two main issues which became 
apparent as a result of the evaluation: (a) a review of the procedures 
by which delegates are selected, and (b) the role of DA VI regarding 
the Okoboji Conference and the concept of a media leadership con- 
ference. 
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3. Since the Okoboji report is used throughout the field, it should be 
kept as precise and substantive as possible, with unnecessary detail 
held to a minimum. 

4. The President-Elect of DA VI should be made an ex-officio member 
of the Okoboji Planning Committee. 

Conclusion : 

The "magic” of Okoboji cannot be denied. There is a spirit of camara- 
derie, cooperation, and dedication that cannot be discovered in an evaluation 
form. It is discovered by observing the enthusiastic behavior of the delegates 
and staff as they respond to the Okoboji environment. Even the heat of the 
day could not cool the warm acceptance of what occurs at Okoboji. 

The Evaluation Committee’s final recommendation is to continue the 
Okoboji Media Leadership Conference in 1969. 

# Sfc 5*C ^ ^ 



OKOBOJI EVALUATION FORM 



Every three or four years an Ad-Hoc Committee is appointed to evaluate the Okoboji 
Conference’s contribution to the field and toward the development of leadership. The 
evaluation was last conducted in 1964. 

It is the purpose of the 1968 Evaluation Committee to employ the assistance of the 
1968 delegates as they represent numerous delegates who have attended two or more 
conferences. 

It is hoped the Evaluation Committee will be able to recommend guidelines for 
future Okoboji conferences should the wishes of the delegates be that they continue. The 
Committee will give an oral report at the conference and prepare a written statement 
for the conference report. Recommendations will also be forwarded to DA VI. 

Your time and cooperation in completing the report is appreciated. 

General Information : 

Number of times you attended Okoboji 

Type of occupation 

Purposes: 

What are the major purposes of Okoboji? (Rank numerically in order of preference 
with No, 1 being top priority) 

( ) Socialization 

( ) Meeting colleagues 

( ) Exchange and testing of ideas 

( ) New ideas, concepts, information 

{ ) Develop leadership 

( ) Develop leaders of tomorrow 

( ) Discussion of theme and related issues 

( ) Career advancement 

( ) Others (briefly describe each purpose) 
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What should be the three major purposes of Okoboji? 



Values: 

What are the three main values you receive from attending Okoboji? 

Can you briefly site several examples as to how attending an Okoboji Conference 
contributed to you? 



Structure : 

Is the Okoboji too structured? ; appropriately structured? ; too loosely 

structured? 

Comments: 

Is the present procedure, whereby the planning committee acting upon the 
recommendations of the previous years delegates, a satisfactory procedure for selecting 
the theme? Yes No If no, please make specific recommendations. 



Should the planning committee be appointed by the President of DAVI or by some 
other means? 

Is the present procedure for program planning and development by the planning 
committee a satisfactory method? If not, please make recommendations. 



Participants : 

Is the present procedure for selecting the delegates a satisfactory procedure? 

Yes No . If not, please make specific recommendations. 

Do you feel you contributed to the conference you attended? A great deal ; 

average • a little ; none . 

To what extent do you feel you have had the opportunity for personal involvement 
and participation? A great deal ; average ; a little ; none . 



Report: 

For what purposes have you used the Okoboji Report? 

Do you have any recommendations for improving the report? 

General : 

Is the conference too long; too short, just right? 

Are the general sessions too long, too short, just right? 

Do you have any recommendations for speeding up or streamlining the conference 
procedures? 

Should "Show and Tell" be continued? Yes No 

Remarks: 

Is the conference summary of value? Yes No 

Remarks: 

Miscellaneous: 

Has attending Okoboubeen of any prestige value to you? Yes No 

Have you had any trouble obtaining time and/or money to attend Okoboji? 

Yes No 



How often do you feel it is desirable to attend Okoboji? Every year j Every 

other year j when the theme is appropriate to your needs j others 

Is the advance management preparation for the conference satisfactory? 
Excellent j Well done j Average j Fair 



Future : 

What role should DAVI play in supporting, sponsoring, or stimulating the Okoboji 
Media Leadership Conference? 

Should Okoboji be continued next year? Yes No 
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APPENDIX B 



These were the concerns submitted by delegates to the 1968 Okoboji Conference. 
They were distributed at the conference and used by the Planning Committee and 
by other delegates to help formulate the discussions. 



EDUCATION-INDUSTRY DIALOGUE 



1. ROBERT BARNARD 

Probably at no other time has the teaching community had a greater opportunity to influence the manu- 
facturers of teaching hardware. Teachers have been presented with quality film, television and com- 
puter hardware which may lead to changes in basic concepts of instruction. 

The critical question is raised: Will the "software" of education be equal to the "hardware" of the 
newer teaching aids? Where audiovisual materials are applicable^ efficient methods should be 
developed to transmit information concerning the suitability of an appropriate aid from the teacher 
to design and the marketing specialists to increase efficiency and reduce costs of equipment* 

The concept of the audiovisual salesman is obsolete. Consultants from industry, qualified and 
interested in listening to and analyzing the teachers and audiovisual specialists needs, flexible and 
adaptable to the varying techniques of the instructors are required. Industrial representatives poten- 
tially are also a resource in solving technical problems or designing installations using the newer hard- 
ware but this must be done in the context of the subject matter use. Key questions in the dialogue 
might be: Is the instructional design adequate to make effective use of the proposed hardware? Does 
a particular device do something demonstrably better in cost benefits, memorability, transferability, 
etc. than conventional instruction in the particular subject matter. 

Industry field training programs for specialists and teachers might well be based on a case history 
approach. The industrial representative would be in the desirable position of demonstrating applica- 
tions of his equipment which can be best evaluated by the subject matter specialists. The merits of 
a particular hardware item would be the basis for discussion, not the concept in general. 

Audiovisual concepts and equipment designed for engineering convenience, compatability, or inter- 
chang ability may not be the best criteria for sales or use. Planned obsolescence and flexibility in hard- 
ware design and course content is now necessary. The field requires a consistent mechanism for the 
sharing of ideas between the equipment manufacturer and the educator. 



2. ARTHUR R. COWDERY, IK 

A. What are the ethical issues involved in an Education-Industry relationship? 

B. Will educators think of, and speak to, industrialists as equal, in a language meaningful 
to both groups? 

C. Will educators accept the profit motive as being natural in our society? 

D. What is the role of State and Federal government in an Education -Industry relationship? 



3. EVERLY W. COX 

A. This writer has a concern for the means whereby education can maintain pace with tech- 
nological developments. 

B. Is industry considering the educational benefits of their technology in the interest of student 
learning, or more the financial returns on their investments? 

C. Is the technology being developed by industry dehumanizing education? 

D. The educators role is concerned with the learning of students, how then can educators have 
a greater opportunity to evaluate industrially developed materials for education? 
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4. EDWARD H. DAWSON 



A. Not being convinced that we (media people) are doing all we should be doing in the development 
of standards for hardware and software, die concern develops that we are being directed by com- 
mercial interests. Audio tape recorders are compatible from manufacturer to manufacturer, yet 
video tape recorders are not compatible. Sometimes, even like models from one manufacturer 
are not compatible. Reportedly, the way one company chose the tape speed was purely on the 
basis that no one else had used it - it was all that was left. 

B. The package deal - packaged programs - is gaining in popularity. The January 1967 issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappan (Pages 230-236) discusses the acquisitions of major companies. Newsweek and 
3M, CBS and Creative Playthings, Raytheon and Dage-Bell, D. C. Heath, MacAlaster Sci. Corp 
and Edey, RCA and Random House, are but a few of the examples of this combining for packaged 
programs. Some concerned companies are securing educators with expertise in psychology, and 
media, and content. Other companies are just securing "promising" educators. RCA fell into the 
trap several years ago in producing a physics series in transparency form - the graphics were incon- 
sistent. In many aspects we today have a standardized national curriculum administered by indus- 
try. The concern - have the media people been taking a back seat and letting the administrator 
accept the industrialized national curriculum? 



5. ROBERT M DIAMOND 

My main concern, and I think it is at this time an unsolvable one, is for the development and evaluation 
of software that can keep up with the generation of new hardware. So many times in the past manu- 
facturers have come up with new capabilities that are unused simply because the materials required are 
nonexistent, I can't help but wonder if it might be possible for the software development to begin as 
soon as the concept of the new hardware configuration is evolved. This, to me, is a priority area of 
concern and cooperation between industry and education. 



6. DR. NICHOLAS J. F3EL 

A. Will software development keep pace with hardware development? 

B. Will this software development be that which produces behavioral changes or will it merely be 
a lecture put to slides and tape or some such similar situation? 



7. KENT L. GUSTAFSON 
A* Goals vs. Objectives 

1. Goals are the general purposes for which society has created schools. Objectives are the 
specific behavioral acts that a teacher or learning psychologist measures in order to deter- 
mine proficiency. 

2. Can we, and should we, reduce all goals to behavioral objectives? How do we measure a 
learner's efficacy toward democracy? 

3. We should not have goals that are not measured, however, there is a danger that we will 
eliminate from the curriculum those goals that do not lend themselves to easy statement in 
behavioral terms. Will we continue to work on this problem with part of our resources or 
will they all be applied to developing the easy objectives? 

4. Historically, the public (at least in principle) has determined the goals of education and 
educators have determined the methodology. Much of the protest by students today centers 
on desire for changing some of the goals of education. If a few large educational combines 
do become major forces in education will the public be able to register its desire for changes 
in goals and cause changes of direction. The military complex seems to indicate that after 
a critical mass is achieved the process is self-propelling with little regard for external forces. 
How do we protect against this in education? 

5. Survival of the nation may depend on the number of options available to the society. Is there 
a danger of greatly limiting the number of options when and if a small number of combines 
become the sole suppliers of educational systems? 
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